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Editorial, 


OTHING in the conduct of the war has been 
more wonderful and reassuring than the delivery 
on Monday by Secretary Baker in Washington 
of an exhaustive review of the task of making 
an army fit and ready to go overseas to take its 

part in bringing an end to the conflict. Will any one 
say now he doesn’t know his job? Well may Senator 
Chamberlain have remarked that the Secretary made a 
profound impression. He answered every point with 
masterful effectiveness. Those who have known Mr. 
Baker since his college days will say without exception 
they are not at all surprised; that he did just what 
might consistently be expected. As for ‘his ‘“‘falling 
down”’ on any task he is willing to undertake,—simply 
absurd. As the months roll by, the true valuation of 
his service would have been made, of course, in that slow 
but ultimately just manner of a democracy. His per- 


‘formance, provoked by the rather oratorical though 


sincere effort of Senator Chamberlain, brought him sud- 


_denly and brilliantly to the fore, and henceforth, in our 


judgment, he is going to have precious little criticism 
from the press, the politicians, or the people. ‘There 
was nothing lacking in his amazing address. It was 
neither defence nor praise of the War Department. It 
was that last, irreducible, stubborn thing,—fact, in com- 
prehensiveness. Certain of our great newspapers will 
learn as a matter of national decency that their con- 
temptuous and inflamed abuse of the War Department 
has been among the most unworthy and unpatriotic 
disservices in this hour. 
* 


Ir is officially reported that Germany’s Turkish allies, 
before surrendering Jerusalem, carried off the famous treas- 
ure of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, valued at millions 
of dollars, and sent to Berlin the church’s celebrated 
ostensory of brilliants.. This is Kultur with a vengeance! 
A profanation like this sets off the kind of Christianity 
cherished. by the Kaiser, who a few years ago made a 
speech upon the Mount of Olives. It is no Christianity 
at all. ‘There is nothing of human life, human virtue, 
common honor, and universal reverence for which it has 
any respect... Here is an example jof{whati happens 
when doctrines about Christ are placed above the things 
Christ himself taught. Monstrous as such sacrilege is, 
the essence of it is in every substitution of theory for 


» 
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practice, of correct definition for correct life,—in every 
exaltation of forms and words and systems so that their 
acceptance seems to be the whole of religion. Any 
purpose, however detestable, can be carried out con- 
sistently by any one who thinks it for his advantage, 
so long as Christianity is a system instead of a life. 


* 


THE severity of sentences imposed upon violators of 
the draft law, fifteen and twenty years in Federal prison, 
strikes one at first as unnecessary and cruel, but reflection 
shows that it is not severity so much as the gravity and 
seriousness of the offence that is indicated. Men who 
refused to register or failed to report for examination 
were guilty of something more than neglect anid evasion. 
Their offence was positive, and was a direct attack upon 
democratic government. If such offences were dealt with 
leniently, more persons would suppose they had a right 
to take the law into their own hands, and common se- 
curity would be undermined. Treason is a capital 
offence. Next to an overt act in aid of the enemy in 
time of war is an act so far favorable to the enemy as 
refusal to help repel him. Comparing the penalty for 
this offence with that for treason, those who receive it 
may think themselves fortunate. The punishment is 
lighter than the crime. Since the culprits escape military 
service and its risk, they partly gain their end. One 
could wish this satisfaction removed. 


Sad 


THOSE who have felt spirituality a vague thing and 
searched in vain to find its meaning can see it in a parable. 
They can see it in fifty new-made cities of American 
young men, where principles of law and order are being 
put into practice, and purposes of human liberty are 
given flesh and blood. They can see it in any of the 
clear-eyed, serious, fine-lined faces of youths who are 
transfigured in the light of high resolution. The defini- 
tion of spirituality is not to be found in dictionaries, nor 
made of words; the true definition of spirituality is 
reached with an adequate explanation why such men 


left their employments, their prospects, their homes, to. 


train themselves to protect their firesides and altars. 
No materialistic explanation serves. It would be ridic- 
ulous to say that these men think of glory, gain, or con- 
quest when they give a reason for their action. It would 
be stupid to say they merely wish to hold their land. 
What is in their minds is quality, not quantity. What 
they have at heart are intangible things called liberty 
and good-faith and human rights and the highest oppor- 
tunities for the lowest man. A brutal man may fight; 
but no brutal man fights with the light in his face these 
men have in theirs. ‘This is a war of spirit against flesh. 


* 


MAjorRITIES are sometimes wrong, and minorities are 
sometimes right and come out on top. From this fact 
defeated contestants in the strifes of truth have a right 
to all the comfort and encouragement they can get. 
But they often take more than they have a right to, and 
borrow a little more on their collateral than is legal. It 
is obviously absurd to say that because all prize-fighters 
are carefully trained, therefore all men who are carefully 
trained are prize-fighters. Becatise most good causes 
began by being in a minority, it does not follow that 
most causes that begin by being in a minority are good. 
If all the men who have likened themselves to the great 
martyrs of hemlock-juice and the cross were to be taken 
for what they think they are, Socrates and Christ him- 
self would lose their pre-eminence. A good many zealous, 
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sincere, and self-denying men have been proved by time, 
events, and the judgment of mankind to be fanatics, 
self-deceivers, and fools. 

: * 


ONE would suppose that the little difficulties of life 
would pass unnoticed in the presence of the mighty 
burden which presses on every heart to-day. When, on 
the contrary, they are specially irritating, and people 
make mountains out of mole-hills, and, show unusual 
sensitiveness, the first explanation is that they cannot 
realize the stress of the time. A sounder understanding 
of human nature says that just because people are under 
heavy strain, they lack the control to endure slight dis- 
turbance. At these times nervous susceptibility is 
wrought to high tension. It is the last straw of annoy- 
ance that breaks the back of self-control. Patience and 
sympathy, not reproach and scorn, are the right response. 
No people in such state can hear themselves as others 
hear them. ‘To cultivate judicious deafness is wisdom. 
Normal standards should not be exacted under abnormal 
conditions. If the saints can keep them, they are en- 
titled to their halos. 


East and West. 


Unitarians in the East are accused of lapsing into 
orthodoxy by one of our clergymen in the Middle West, 
who is notably successful as a preacher of what men call 
rather loosely a radical gospel. He is nauseated. He 
says this pussy-footing and trimming explains why the 
denomination drags along, and why, in particular, a 
number of ministers whom he knows do not read the 
Register. If we cannot be ourselves, with a straight and 
distinct message, it were better to go over, say, to Congre- 
gationalism, and hasten the funeral of our moribund 
enterprise. 

In all candor, this is a bristling and arresting warning 
and rebuke, and we like it. That detailed specifications 
in point of fact are lacking makes the thing only a little 
less challenging, for there is no doubt about it, there is a 
difference between some Unitarians of the East and some 
of those of the West. We know that. This man is 
rather dubious about anything better, and would probably 
say, ‘‘ Never the twain shall meet.’’ To propose a mar- 
riage with our friends the Congregationalists is suggestive 
of what they might say. After all, they have their East 
and West. If we liberals in the East are turning back to 
orthodoxy, what does our esteemed correspondent think 
the Congregationalists of the West are doing? Let 
him ask his nearest neighbor. He will tell him the 
engagement delectable above others among them is to 
say things against their New England brethren, whom 
not too nicely or discriminatingly they call wanderers 
into the Unitarian fold. a 

There is one characteristic the West of both churche 
has in common. ‘The spirit of open remonstrance is 
there. Discontent with things as they are is more marked 
than it is or is supposed to be in the East, especially in 
the vicinity of Boston. ‘The Register avows its sympathy 
with this spirit of the West. Where there is no eager 
adventure, no vigorous expression of protest, dissent, and 
progress, there is not the true Unitarian or liberal move- 
ment. ‘These things are its very marrow. It occurs to 
us, however, that a lack of demonstration and commotion 
in the religious world (as in any other world) is by no 
means a sign of coma. Without observation and in quiet- — 
ness a deal of progress is made among our own churches in 


all parts of the country; and what is exceedingly interest- _ 


ing and heartening, among the clergy and congregations of 


—* 
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other denominations. It would be easy to cite examples. 

However, this day wants, as Mr. Ravage remarks in the 
Century for February, “pep” and ‘‘punch,” and all 
things that are not “live” are shamefully dead and fit 
for the scrap-heap. We have a fellow-feeling for signs of 
life, and one reason for acknowledging the preacher’s 
‘rebuke is the sense of need of more liveliness and timeli- 
‘ness and virility in the conduct of our religious business 
and all religious business. It does run flat. 

It is ridiculous, just the same, to expect that any genius 
‘could harmonize the varying expressions of our remarkable 
fellowship, both clergymen and laymen. ‘The teacher 
or editor who attempted it would be swamped. ‘That 
is not a liberal principle anyhow. ‘The one decent and 
good thing which can be done and will be done on the 
Register is to open the columns and keep them open 
honestly and gladly to every variety of opinion. Only 
say something! ‘That is not, let us hasten to add, a 
new policy. ‘The eagerness with which the fresh, strong, 
wholesome viewpoint of our friends is seized upon is not 
less than avid. ‘The only considerations are the patent 
ones of readableness and timeliness, with a regard which 
all sane people have for public and religious welfare. 

But this business of merely calling names is insufficient 
to gain a place in print. We want a bill of particulars. 
They’re alive, gripping. If a reason is given for the bad 
naines, it will be published promptly, with no fear and no 
favor. ‘The paper is not called upon to reiterate its in- 
dependence of any influences or agencies in the world. 
That our mid-Western colleague has good grounds for his 
indifference and disgust we do not dispute for a moment. 
The real question is, What ought the people and the 
‘ministers and the administrative leaders and the doctors 
of theology,—what ought they all to be saying and doing? 
If the Unitarian church is not as free, as forthright, as 
intellectually clear and advanced and insistent, as pas- 
sionate for the kingdom of God to-day as it was in “the 
good old days,”’ the critics of the present miserable order 
are the ones upon whom we all call to speak to us, in 
Heaven’s name, and tell us how and where to go. A 
royal welcome and a blessing for them all. 


Christian Camouflage. 


Before the word ‘‘camouflage”’ loses its distinction, 
advantage ought to be taken of its serviceableness in 
bringing out what has been done with the teaching of 
Jesus. Those who have reacted from the orthodox 
ideas of retribution have been loath to think that Jesus 
‘was as severe as not a few of his sayings make him out. 
‘They have chosen those parts of the Gospels which express 
gentleness and forgiveness and tolerance as exponents of 
his disposition and purpose. They have made a mental 
picture of him which is even more effeminate and soft 
than most of the attempts at portraiture which have given 
us an average composite likeness. his in its turn has 
served as suggestion with the result that any attributing 
to Jesus of sternness, indignation, and real judgment 
has to be apologized for and explained. 

_ We know what Channing did to the man who felt that 
‘the denunciation of the Pharisees was not compatible 
with the character and spirit of Jesus. He read the 
ayings over in such a tone of sweet and grieved expostu- 
ation that the man departed satisfied that, while it was 


~ not to be doubted that Jesus said the things that troubled 


him, he said them in such a way as to take out all their 

ting. Not every one is so easily satisfied, and Jesus 
uld not be satisfied with any such exposition of 
and inflection. 


mne’s opinion fay be as to the merits of the 
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question, hardly any one with the first three Gospels in 
his hands, and a power of fresh attention in his mind, 
can read over what is reported therein as sayings, or 
believed to be sayings, of Jesus and remain satisfied that 
the usual method of treating them produces a fair repre- 
sentation of his disposition and character. If one were 
to discharge any presumptions and presuppositions from 
his mind, and start with a clean slate,—were to draw 
the thing as he sees it from just what there is to see, and 
take the plain result of what was said by Jesus, and of him, 
and during the latter part of the first century was supposed 
to have been said by him, the lineaments of character 
would correspond so remotely with those generally ac- 
cepted as not to be suspected of belonging to the same 
order of beirtg. Let us repeat that this part of the 
subject has nothing to do with the merits of the question 
between severity and gentleness, indignation and mild- 
ness, penalty and softness. What is here concerning us 
1s simply the sort of man the Gospels represent Jesus to be. 
What an honest and unconfused reading of the record 
will show is that the representation of the Gospels, which 
make the only source any one has, is not at all the represen- 
tation which it is generally said to be. What the intel- 
ligent reader, who is as capable as any one of getting the 
gist out of what he reads, and more likely to do so for not 
being twisted up into a complicated exegesis by learned 
but overburdened authorities, what a fair and open- 
minded reader concludes is that most expounders of the 
Gospels make a gospel which fits their own ideas, and that 
they picture Jesus as they like to think of him rather 
than as the earliest writers and reporters pictured him. 

There is no clearer way of putting it than by saying 
that the accepted Jesus is a product of ecclesiastical and 
sentimental camouflage. For examples, he preached 
the Sermon on the Mount, but he did not clean out the 
temple. He went to the houses of rich and poor, but 
he never said anything to hurt their feelings. He loved 
his kind and every kind, but he never loved them enough; 
or loved them too much, to have said the scorching things 
attributed to him about who would get into heaven 
ahead of the best people. He drew a wonderful picture 
of a judgment-day and made a standard of entrance par- 
ticularly pleasing to the broadest minds because it has no 
doctrinal requirements and opens heaven to all who 
have been kind and compassionate and generous and 
tender, but that part of the picture which applies to those 
who have been cruel and pitiless, greedy and selfish, could 
not have been drawn by the same hand. ‘The same voice 
which blessed those on the right hand could not have said 
to those on the left, ‘“‘Depart from me, ye cursed, into 
the eternal fire prepared for the devil and his angels.” 
When he showed great indignation it must have been 
a lapse of temper, and when he used force that exempla- 
riness must be subtracted from the rest. When he plainly 
said that those who took up the sword would have to be 
put down by the sword he could not have meant at all 
what he said,—he must have meant that those who used 
the sword could have it all their own way. ‘To save the 
character of Jesus for this sort of influence it must be 
carefully inspected, everything stern, sharp, severe, and 
uncompromising extracted from it, and a moral emollient 
concocted like the druggists’ “elegant preparation.” 
It must be warranted not to hurt the most delicate 
skin. When it has been tried and found agreeable it 
must be accepted as the standard preparation of the 
gospel of peace. Even Jesus himself must be condemned 
if he in any place falls short of this exquisite perfection. 
It must be supposed that he forgot himself, or that some 
one else put the strong speech into his mouth, or that every 
such instance is one more indication that the Gospels 
were written more than a generation after he lived. 


h 
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‘Tae CONGREGATIONALIST AND ADVANCE.” 


A record of faithful and skilful editorial service is to 
be credited to Mrs. Emma E. Marean, who has just 
resigned the editorship of the Christian Register, the leading 
organ of the Unitarians in this country, after twenty years 
of conscientious service. During these later years she 
has been practically the entire editorial force, and while 
our contemporary has not undertaken to cover a broad 
field its pages have constantly exhibited a fine literary 
taste and a real Christian spirit. ‘The controversial and 
critical attitude has been entirely absent and there has 
been much in the columns of the Register under Mrs. 
Marean’s administration that could feed the best life of 
the most orthodox Christian. The paper, after being 
catried on for many years by a public-spirited layman of 
Boston, Mr. George H. Ellis, has passed into the hands of 
a group of ministers and laymen, representing the Uni- 
tarian churches as a whole, and its new editor, Rev. 
Albert C. Dieffenbach, will thus have the support of 
leaders of the Unitarian churches to an even greater 
degree than in the past. Mr. Dieffenbach comes to his 
chair from the pastorate of a Unitarian church in Hartford. 


JENKIN LLoyD JONES IN “UNITY.” 


With the beginning of the year, the new Christian Regis- 
ter management, consisting of seven members, formally 
introduced the new editor, Rev. Albert C. Dieffenbach, 
who resigns his pastoral charge in Hartford, Conn., to 
assume his new duties on January 4. From this on, 
the Christian Register is a denominational trust, and it 
now rightfully appeals to the denomination for support. 
In taking this step after its nearly a century of indepen- 
dence it has but followed the path of necessity pursued, 
we believe, by most of the religious journals. The ad- 
vent of the magazine and the daily paper into the adver- 
tising world has practically left all weekly religious papers 
without that advertising patronage which makes life pos- 
sible. ‘This necessity awakens new hopes and places new 
responsibilities. We hope that the Christian Register 
will profit by the change, and that the editorial sanctum 
will still be a prophet throne. The ‘Denominational 
organ”’ must of necessity be the reporter of things done, 
an interpreter of the status quo, a medium of communica- 
tion between the like-minded, but there is also a place for 
pioneers, explorers, leaders up lonely heights, advocates 
of truths unpopular. Here’s our hand, Christian Register! 
comrade in many a campaign, comrade all the more when 
great issues divided us and when we sought the common 
goal on different but always parallel lines. 


GrorGE H. BADGER, FORMER EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ ADVANCE.” 


May I send heartiest congratulations to the Christian 
Register as it starts out under its new auspices,—in- 
cidentally absorbing unto its larger sphere the more 
modest enterprise of the Unitarian Advance? It is surely 
fitting at this time that our denominational journalism 
should “conserve.” Despite local diversities we are, 
after all, ‘one body, with one spirit,”and those who have 
had the fortune of the “free-lance’’ Unitarian Advance 
in*charge for its decade of adventure may now well assure 
themselves that the new Register will essentially fulfil our 
own more circumscribed mission in its comprehensive 
work. 

The Unitarian Advance was started in 1906 as the New 
Unitarian, originally under the auspices of the Unitarian 
Conference of the Middle States and Canada, not merely 
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as the organ of that Conference, but as its contribution 
to the missionary forces of the denomination. Later, 
in 1910, the magazine was in a sense adopted also by the 
Western Unitarian Conference, which merged its official 
organ with the Unitarian Advance. 

Always we have tried to be the voice of a sturdy mis- 
sionary optimism ard a stalwart faith in the validity of 
courage in open-mindedness as a method of spiritual and 
social progress. ‘That same optimism and faith, we would 
believe, will dominate the reorganized Christian Register, 
as more and more they are coming to dominate the spirit 
of our whole fellowship, under whose concerted reponsi- 
bility the Register is henceforth to be maintained. 


CHARLES A. MURDOCK IN THE “ PACIFIC UNITARIAN.” 


In the last issue appeared an allusion to our respected 
Boston contemporary that unwittingly contained a mis- 
statement of fact. Understanding that it was to be 
proposed to the Conference to take over the publication 
of the Christian Register, and learning that Mr. George H. 
Ellis was to be relieved of the burden he had borne so 
long and so generously, we assumed that the General 
Conference had assumed the responsibility. Now that 
the proceedings are at hand it appears that the general 
purpose has been reached by the appointment by com- 
mittees of the General Conference and the American 
Unitarian Association of a board of seven trustees of 
the Christian Register Incorporated. Rev. Howard N. 
Brown and Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham are two of 
the trustees. Rev. Albert C. Dieffenbach, who resigns 
his pulpit at Hartford, Conn., to devote his whole time to 
the Register, will be managing editor. The property 
comes unencumbered under control of the trustees, who 
will represent the denomination generally and who rely 
upon the loyal support of all in strongly sustaining its 
excellent organ. It has a most honorable record and 
reinforced by this broadly representative support should 
enter upon a period of augmented vigor and power. 

The Pacific Unitarian is more interested in the strength 
of rational religion than in its own life; and if its removal 
will strengthen the Register and promote the general good 
it is ready to cease its supplementary purpose. 


Current Copics. 


ANOTHER step toward the definition of the terms of 
peace was taken on January 25, when Count von Hertling 
issued a rejoinder to the recent declarations by Premier 
Lloyd George and President Wilson. Commenting on 
each of the fourteen points laid down by the President, 
the German Chancellor announced the acceptance by 
the German Government of the first four points—those 
demanding ‘open covenants of peace,’ ‘“‘ absolute free- 
dom of the seas,” ‘‘ the removal of all economic barriers 
after the war,’’ and ‘“‘the reduction of national arma- 
ments.’ ‘The Chancellor referred the questions of the 
future of the races in the Austro-Hungarian Empire and 
of the Balkan peoples to Austria-Hungary. He pledged 
the ‘‘energetic support” of Germany to Turkey in the 
solution of her own problems, thus dissenting radically 
from the solution of the Ottoman question outlined by 


the British Premier and the President. He renounced 


any project for the annexation of Belgian territory to 
Germany, and recommended that the question of Bel- 
gium be taken out of the discussion at the outset. One — 

of the most significant parts of the Chancellor’s defini- _ 
tion was a reiteration of Germany’s refusal to surrender — 
Alsace-Lotraines. =) =) 9 aiaaee a7 ES ic ea 
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Tse German Chancellor’s definitions were widely re- 
garded on both sides of the Atlantic at the beginning of 
the week as presaging a concentrated attempt by the 
Central Powers to settle all the issues involved by a 
supreme military enterprise. His reference to the ex- 
clusion of Russia from the negotiations with the other 
nations of the Entente and his references to the strategic 
situation as shown by the map were generally accepted 
as a challenge to the Entente on the basis of what the 
Central Powers regard as accomplished military facts. 
The attitude of Germany as defined by Count von Hert- 
ling was susceptible of interpretation as a defiance of 
the Entente as a whole and a fresh appeal to the German 
people for continued military and economic effort. The 
probable purpose of Germany to aim a powerful blow 
at some vital point in the allied front, or at more than 
one point simultaneously, has been considered in London 
for several weeks past as one of the tangible factors of 
the situation, to be considered as an event with which 
Entente strategy and statesmanship must reckon and 
against which ample preparations are being made. 


»* 


WHILE Count von Hertling was speaking in Berlin, 
the Austrian Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count Czernin, 
was defining Austria-Hungary’s position in an address 
in the Reichsrat at Vienna. The passage in Count 
Czernin’s speech that attracted the widest attention was 
the following: ‘It is obvious to me that an exchange 
of views between America and Austria-Hungary might 
form the starting-point for a conciliatory discussion 
among all the states which have not yet entered peace 
negotiations.” This utterance was interpreted by many 
of the commentators in Entente capitals as an indication 
of material differences between the German and the 
Austro-Hungarian point of view. This impression was 
increased by the publication in the Cologne Gazette last 
Monday of a despatch from Vienna conveying the in- 
formation that Count Czernin had submitted the full 
text of his address to President Wilson before its de- 
livery. A significant feature of the Austrian Minister’s 
utterance was the emphasis which he laid on the differ- 
ence between his country’s military situation and that 
of Germany, to the advantage of Austria-Hungary. 


&* 


THE urgent necessity for rigid economies to meet the 
demands of our allies for food supplies was emphasized 
in a proclamation issued by the President at the begin- 
ning of the week. The American people were informed 
in this proclamation that a reduction of 30 per cent. in 
the amount of food consumed in America is imperative 
if the country is to meet its obligations to the nations 
aligned with it in the war. As a practical means of 
carrying out a nation-wide plan of conservation, the 
_ President requested abstention from wheat on Monday 
and Wednesday of every week, abstention from meat on 
_ Tuesday and from pork on Saturday of every week, and 
_ abstention from wheat and meat for one meal on every 
day in the week in addition. It was intimated by the 
Food Administration that if the method outlined does 
not result in the requisite reduction of consumption, action 
- will be taken to limit consumption by cards limiting the 
holder to the necessary amount of food. This would 
place the American people on a basis of rationing similar 
to those in force in Germany, Austria-Hungary, and 
partly in France. | 
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BY . efforts are being made by the advocates of 
muster a sufficient number of votes to 
issage by that body of the suffrage amend- 
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ment resolution which was recently adopted by the 
House. Conservative workers for the cause of suffrage 
at the beginning of the week estimated their strength 
as eight votes short of the necessary number. A more 
optimistic survey placed the number of votes to be won 
over at two. Strong pressure was being exerted upon 
Senator Wadsworth of New York, who is regarded as 
a determined opponent of the resolution. For the bene- 
fit of the senior senator from New York, it was pointed 
out by some of his suffrage constituents that New York 
at the last election gave a majority of almost 90,000 
votes for the suffrage amendment in the State, and that 
he would be acting in opposition to the expressed senti- 
ment of his constituents if he opposes a federal amend- 
ment in the Senate. Leaders of the Woman’s Party 
movement expressed their confidence of being able to 
align a sufficient number of senators to pass the resolu- 
tion. 
rd 


By an order issued by the Director General of Rail- 
roads at the beginning of the week, the National Admin- 
istration outlawed and abolished some of the most fla- 
grant abuses in the management of railroads. Among 
the practices abolished was the issuance of free passes 
on railroads. The free pass has been attacked for many 
years as an illegitimate method of influencing legislation - 
and public opinion, through legislators, publishers and 
editors, and various public officials. The Interstate Com- 
mission law greatly restricted the use of the interstate 
pass. The new order emphasizes the provisions of that 
law. Mr. McAdoo’s order also struck the lobbyist and 
the political lawyer from the pay-roll of the railroad. 
The railroad lobby has been held responsible by critics 
and investigators for a mass of legislation at Washington 
and in various State capitals designed to help the rail- 
roads at the expense of the individual shipper and of the 
public. The Director General’s regulations are de- 
signed to destroy the remnants of favoritism and im- 
proper influence in the relations between the railroads 
and the public. 

om 


THE issue between the Bolshevik government and the 
constituent assembly in Russia apparently has been 
settled, for the time being, by the dissolution of the 
assembly, which immediately suspended its sittings and 
dispersed. ‘The action of the government was indorsed 
unqualifiedly by the All-Russian Congress of Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Deputies in a resolution passed at the end 
of last week. The collapse of the assembly is of the 
greatest significance, as that body was elected for the 
express purpose of settling such basic questions as the 
future form of government, the problem of land dis- 
tribution, and the economic structure of the country. 
Among the measures approved by the congress was one 
providing for the nationalization of banks and the repudi- 
ation of the national debt. The “people’s commissaries”’ 
were authorized to use their discretion in the repudia- 
tion of debts. The principle of repudiation, however, 
was declared to have the force of law. 


Brevities. 


On the battlefields, Protestant and Catholic chaplains 
minister with one spirit to the suffering and dying. 


Prof. John Livingston Lowes of Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, says that nothing dies harder in literature 


than a vulgar error. 
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A special committee in London has so far succeeded in 
removing the English farmer’s prejudice against employ- 
ing women that it has found positions for three thousand 
and cannot get enough recruits to meet the demand. 


Edward’ Everett Hale says he found that hunger and 
crossness are convertible terms when his guide lost the 
way in their descent of Mt. Katahdin and they prowled 
around for hours without food. 


Dedicating in France a cemetery set aside for Ameri- 
cans who will die in the war, Col. John S. Sewell said, 
“To a soldier fighting in a just cause no worthier fate can 
come than to be gathered with her own sons to the bosom 
of France.” 


Somebody was interested in the effect of the recent 
intense cold weather upon the morality of the average 
man and woman. Police headquarters reported no 
increase of crime during the rigors. There was, in fact, 
a falling off in the number of petty offences. 


The Methodists in New England ask each church to 
contribute to the permanent pension and relief funds an 
amount equal to the pastor’s salary and rent of parson- 
age for one year. Contributions equal to the salaries of 
‘all Unitarian clergymen for one year would give us about 
$500,000 and permanently settle our own pension and 
relief problem. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


To Any Man Considering the Minisiry. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

The letter of “A. W. L.”? prompts me to say a word 
of encouragement to any man considering the ministry 
as a profession. 

‘The support of the ministry has never been abundant, 
and many have left the work. The writer knows of 
ten ministers who have left the Unitarian ministry, not 
one of whom is now notably successful in his work and 
several admit the struggle is severe. 

The writer, like others, has complained many times of 
a lack of support, and of the trials of the calling. Several 
years ago he broke down and lost his voice. A provi- 
dential opening in New York City permitted him to 
become a writer at twice the ministerial salary. How- 
ever, with the return of health came a resignation from 
the position and the acceptance of a church paying half 
the salary. Never in the writer’s life did the compensa- 
tions of a minister seem so great. ‘The two years’ isola- 
tion from church people, and the two years of office work 
from ten until five, with many evenings devoted to writ- 
ing, made contact with fellow-ministers and church people 
impossible. In a great sorrow which befell his home, 
sympathy and friendly help was limited to a few business 
people. It was not like a sorrow of a few years ago, 
when a church shared the sorrow and gave practical aid, 
and a friend in Boston, through Dr. Eliot, sent substan- 
tial help. 

The compensations of the ministry are:— 

1. Opportunity for self-culture and growth. A min- 
ister can study medicine, law, botany, or photography, 
and all will help him in his work. 

2. Leisure for pleasure and personal enjoyment,—a 
leisure impossible in any other profession. His “blue 
Monday” can be brightened by an excursion in the 
morning, ball game in the afternoon, and party in the 
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evening, if he so desires. In other professions the ‘blue 
prs ia also appear, and with them the usual round of 
uty. 

3. An opportunity, offered by few if any other profes- 
sion, for social, intellectual, and spiritual leadership. 

4. Certain dignity—he stands as a leader and teacher, 
with an opportunity to be heard and felt in all matters of 
interest to city and State. The opportunity to speak to 
people is a great one. 

5. Other remunerations are many,—often a parsonage 
is furnished, parishioners are generous, sympathetic, and 
helpful. In sickness, he is not “docked,” and in trouble 
many come to his help. 

The writer, if he had to make the choice, would again 
choose the ministry, but would not elect to take the long 
circuitous route to Unitarianism through the time-worn 
paths of Evangelism. He would go straight to the fold 
of rational religion. 

The one thing which irritates ministers, and which has 
been the means of turning men out of our own fellowship, 
is the lack of a system whereby ministers and churches 
are brought together. The Unitarian denomination has 
let many ministers drop out from the back door as it 
stood at the front door urging others to come in. ‘Two 
new ministers are not, as a rule, worth one old one; and 
until the denomination gets hold of some policy which 
will be systematic enough to conserve its ministerial 
forces, it will continue to lose men, not because they 
underestimate the value of the work or its compensations, 
but because they want a church and cannot find one. 
The present method which is followed is too undignified 
and unbusinesslike to go with the compensations which 
we gladly mention. 

: Rev. CLARENCE J. HARRIS. 


Dr. Newton’s Installation. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

May I make brief comment on two or three topics? 

1. I applaud Mr. Hathaway’s epistle in a recent issue 
of your paper. I do it judicially and dispassionately. 
Does not honor demand that passivist and pro-German 
advocates retire from pulpits which they occupy, since 


-they are not in harmony with their congregations, and 


are disloyal to the government? Any high-minded 
preacher of our faith can readily obtain guidance on this 
point (if he needs it) by recurring to the example of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson in his Second Church experience, 
at Boston. It is not a question of conscience alone, but 
personal conscience and personal views in the pulpit of 
a free, congregational society. 

2. References are sometimes made in your paper to 
Rev. Joseph F. Newton, now minister of City Temple, 
London. He was installed January 17, and the American 
Ambassador took part. A conspicuous consideration of 
Dr. Newton is quite in place, not simply for his succeed- 
ing Dr. Campbell, but because he is a genuine American. 
The British Government persuaded him to present the 
Allied cause, as America sees it, to England, and to the 
men on the Western front. His visit to Boston recently 


was made notable by three addresses, two of which I 
heard. He is a fine representative of liberal Christianity, — 


and Unitarians may share in the deep interest over his — 


new work. I trailed him years ago, when he publish 


a book on David Swing, and one on Lincoln. ifuaqro 


3. Success to your editorial administration. May the 


possibilities of the Register become actualities, “carrying 
P wa | e re ir- 


on”’ the devoted labors of your predecessors. 
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Lead Us, Our President. 


O. W. WEBSTER. 


Send us, our President, 

Spend us, our President, 
Against the foe. 

Where freemen’s duties be, 

Where homeless Belgians plea, 

Where seemeth right to thee, 
Millions will go, 


Choose us, our President, 
Use us, our President, 
In war-time work. 
Scattered from coast to coast 
A willing, mighty host 
Seeks tasks which help the most, 
Toil shall not irk. 


Lead us, our President, 

Guide us, our President, 
In sacrifice. 

Direct our services, 

Bend all our energies, 

To thy high purposes, 
Whate’er the price. 


Teach us, our President, 
Preach us, our President, 
Unselfishness. 
Make all our actions trend 
That when the war shall end 
America the friend 
Peoples confess. 


From Class 4 to Class f. 


Maj.-Gen. Enoch H. Crowder, U.S.A., the Provost 
Marshal General of the United States, has made public 
the following letter written by a Virginian to the members 
of his local district draft board :— 


“Toca, Drart BoaRD FOR CoUNTY OF PRINCE EDWARD, 
Jupce J. M. CruTre, CHAIRMAN: 


“Gentlemen of the Board,—On Saturday night, Jan, 5, 
I received from you notice of my classification in the 
selective draft. I see that you have assigned me to 
Class 4. You will doubtless recall that in filling out 
my questionnaire I made no claim of exemption, a cir- 
ecumstance which I understood would place me in Class 1, 
where I felt I ought to be and desired to be. This letter 
is in the nature of an appeal from your classification, as 
I understand that this may be done within five (5) days 
from the date of the notice. Please grant my appeal and 
notify me that I have been assigned to Class 1. My good 
wife and I have talked this thing over many times, and we 


think we know what we are asking. She and the baby 


- will be left in much more comfortable and certain cir- 


cumstances than many another will be and has been. 
Of course, we realize that the actual separation will be 


a bitter lesson in the discipline that this war is going to 
bring to all of us, but that must not hold us back from the 
actual struggle. I have wanted to be in the service 


from the beginning, but circumstances of a more restrain- 
8) Te we. 


ing nature than they are now kept me from volunteering. 
_ By inheritance I am drawn to the service of the soldier, 


- putes between nations.” 
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back over the histories of all wars will show that it has 
always taken a large number of such fools to raise the 
morale of the armies and send them through to victory. 
“Mrs. Walker and I unite in asking reclassification 
and await with interest a new card from you. Yours 
very truly, 
“GrEorGE I. WALKER.” 


To a Clear Military Decision. 


RICHARD WILSON BOYNTON. 


In the Register of January 10, Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
in a characteristic article, seeks to persuade his readers 
of 3‘‘the breakdown of war as a method of settling dis- 
I am at one with Mr. Holmes 
in his abhorrence of war. But that is not the point. 
His contention is that the present war has broken down 
because it is wholly indecisive. ‘This thesis he tries to 
maintain, under a surface appearance of logic, but in a 
manner dangerously negligent of the real logic of facts. 

Mr. Holmes assigns two main reasons for “the break- 
down of war.” ‘These are (1) the unexpected length and 
unprecedented cost in blood and treasure of the present 
world-conflict, and (2) the fact that neither side has yet 
gained a decisive military victory. On these grounds 
he bases his sweeping conclusion that no war can have a 
decisive outcome under modern conditions. In support 
of his argument he cites such facts as the readiness of 
certain leaders of opinion in the United States and the 
Allied countries to consider a negotiated peace; the suf- 
fering and unrest which may lead to revolution among 
the people of the warring nations; and the growing con- 
viction that as now waged war is fatally destructive of all 
the higher values of civilization. One may concede these 
points without assenting to the deduction. which Mr. 
Holmes proceeds to draw from them, that ‘‘war under 
modern conditions has simply broken down as a method 
of settling disputes between nations. It is a method 
which brings, not decision, but death, destruction, and 
despair.’’ That is effective rhetoric, but is it the truth? 

That war brings death, destruction, and despair is an 
obvious fact that scareely needed reiteration. The 
thing that is questionable in Mr. Holmes’s article is his 
confident assertion that war in general, and this war in 
particular, cannot under present conditions reach a deci- 
sive outcome. Mr. Holmes is unduly impressed by what 
is merely contemporaneous. War under modern condi- 
tions is substantially what it has always been, except 
that science and industry have added a new power and 
reach to its savagery. It costs more, and it does more 
widespread harm. Otherwise it. remains what Gen. 
Sherman and every other great commander recognized 
it to be. 

Mr. Holmes is at least premature in suggesting that no 
decision can be arrived at in the present war. M. de 
Bloch was no doubt largely right as to the stationariness 
of trench-fighting; and some of the “best soldiers of 
England and America,” on whose opinion Mr. Holmes 
relies, may be right in thinking that the present war 
will perhaps drag on from three to a dozen years longer. 
The judgment of military experts.on such a point is 
worth about as much as the judgment of a physician as 
to when a patient will die of a given disease. The ele- 
ments in the case are so complex that it is easy even for 
experts to be mistaken. However, suppose the war goes 
on another ten years. When should the democratic 
peoples of the earth stop fighting to overthrow the 
German threat of military domination, to put an end to 
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frightfulness, and to make the world safe for freedom? 
When should the North have consented to let the South 
separate itself and set up a government on the basis of 
Negro slavery? We can read Lincoln’s opinion on this 
point in his Second Inaugural: “Fondly do we hope, 
fervently do we pray, that this mighty scourge of war 
may soon pass away. Yet, if God wills that it continue 
until all the wealth piled by the bondman’s two hundred 
and fifty years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until 
every drop of blood drawn with the lash shall be paid 
with another drawn with the sword—as was said three 
thousand years ago, so still it must be said, ‘The judg- 
ments of the Lord are true and righteous altogether.’”’ 

The world war was not made in America. It was 
thrust upon us in such fashion that we had to accept the 
challenge of the sinister masters of Germany or abandon 
our heritage of right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness to their insensate will to power. If the coun- 
sels of Mr. Holmes had been followed,—the counsels of 
absolute non-resistance,—the other peoples of Europe 
and ourselves would now be governed in their political, 
industrial, and commercial life from Berlin. What 
Mr. Holmes is saying week by week from his pulpit would 
be subject to the censorship of the German General Staff. 
The armed conspiracy of Germany against the free peoples 
of the world would have scored a resounding success. 
Government with the consent of the governed, govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people, 
would have perished from the earth. How long should 
we resist such a consummation? No person who loves 
righteousness more than peace can answer otherwise 
than, Forever, if need be! ‘The war must be carried to a 
decision by the free and democratic peoples, and it as- 
suredly will be. 
fs This is prophecy merely; but already the war has been 
decisive in ways that it would seem that even a con- 
vinced pacifist like Mr. Holmes might recognize, and 
rejoice in. It has decided that forty years of prepara- 
tion in arms by one of the three greatest industrial na- 
tions of the world do not suffice to give that nation an 
assured victory. It has decided that a little people like 
Belgium, by heroically resisting a brutal aggressor, can 
rise to heights of nobility in sacrifice which humanity 
can never forget. It has decided that England is not 
decadent, France not sapped with corruption, the United 
States not lost to honor in commercialism and dollar- 
chasing. It has decided that henceforth Russia will be 
a democracy, Palestine a Christian (not a Mohammedan) 
possession, Africa a continent where some regard will be 
paid by the rulers to the ruled. It has decided that the 
spiritual ties of the British Empire and the English- 
speaking world are stronger than any ties of mere self- 
interest. Finally, it has decided what John Fiske saw 
with prophetic vision a generation ago, that the manifest 
destiny of the English-speaking races is working’ itself 
out for the freedom and peace of mankind.* 

If Mr. Holmes will open his eyes to these patent facts, 
and will be a little patient while others are winning his 
freedom for him, he will find in the course of a few months, 
or years, as the case may be, that the war will be fought 
to a clear military decision. The German people, once 
convinced that the war-machine to which they have made 
such incredible sacrifices is only a modern Moloch that 
devours their children and their substance, will be glad 
to join the other peoples of a renewed earth in a world- 
federation. Then Mr. Holmes and his fellow-pacifists 
will be shown to have been true prophets: What they 
want is what we all want. Only their way is not the 
right way to get it. 

BurFrFato, N.Y. 

* See his “American Political Ideas” and also the recent “Life and Letters.” 
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How They Made the Great Confessions. 


CHARLES H. LYTTLE. 


II. From O_p HEIDELBERG To NEw AMSTERDAM. 


The Heidelberg Catechism is the first classic epitome 
of Calvinism. It is worth our while to examine it, be- 
cause Calvinism swept across the world. If the reader is 
as fond of the genial air and spacious outlook of this 
ancient and “royal seat of kings’”’ as the writer, or has 
paced the Philosophers’ Path across the river from the 
Castle with a reverent contentment beyond words, he 
will realize the fitness of the opening question of the 
Catechism: ‘“‘What is thy only comfort in life and 
death?” Heidelberg is a comfortable spot, redolent of 
the most lovely and romantic memories of the Rhineland; 
and the Catechism has the same pleasant amiability of 
tone, although I regret to say it owes its inception to an 
unseemly wrangle between a Lutheran and a Zwinglian 
professor enacted in the presence of Frederick at the most 
sacred moment of the Eucharist. So chagrined was the 
Elector that he declared, after informing himself on the 
mooted points, for Calvinism. However, the Catechism 
contains just about as much Calvinism as we Unitarians 
like. 

Though we may be a bit staggered by the information 
that ‘“God himself first revealed the gospel in Paradise”’ 
(a step toward Scriptural infallibility?) and the admission 
that “I am by nature prone to hate both God and my 
neighbor,” yet the Catechism redeems itself by many 
passages of. the purest religion, such as the definition of 
Faith: “not only a certain knowledge of all that God has 
revealed to us in his holy word but also a hearty trust 
which the Holy Spirit works in me by the gospel, that not 
only to others but to me also forgiveness of sins, ever- 
lasting righteousness, and salvation are freely given by 
God’s grace.”’ I prolong this quotation to include the 
explanation of the belief in Providence: “that we may 
be patient in adversity, thankful in prosperity, and for 
what is future have a good confidence in our faithful 
Father that nothing shall separate us from his love.”’ 

The Thirty Years’ War began with an attack upon 
Heidelberg. Calvinism, not Lutheranism, drew the 
fire and bore the brunt of the Jesuitic onslaught; Calvin- 
ism, not Lutheranism, ignited the flame of pioneer zeal. 
This truly evangelical Catechism contained the rigor of 
faith as well as its sweetness, for Frederick inserted the 
blunt declaration that “‘the mass is an accursed idolatry.” 
Yet it scarcely hints at predestination and is essentially 
tolerant; in fact, it is almost plausible in its reconciliation 
of the justice of God with his mercy. ‘The Protestantism 
of the Palatinate was suffocated by Tilly in a tempest of 
blood and bigotry; but the Catechism had already 
taken its way westward with Hendrick Hudson, ,and 
the faith of old Heidelberg was prolonged in that of New 
Amsterdam. 


III. Tue Foremost HuMANIst CONFESSIONS. 


The intimate friendship of Lelius Socinus with Henry 
Bullinger, the apostle of Zwingli at Zurich, may explain, 
indirectly, several striking analogies between the two 
foremost Humanist Confessions—the Second Helvetic of 
1566 and the Racovian of 1604. Bullinger was, of course, 
far more orthodox than Lezlius; while Faustus Socinus, 
who was responsible for the final bias of Socinian opinion, 
diverged even to a right angle. The Racovian Catechism 
in its rationalism is plainly an adumbration of the age of 


Deism—the authentic Reformation, indeed, to which the 


political and cultural upheaval started by Luther was but 
an auroral flush. Even in its intransigeant pacifism 
(where would European Protestantism be a if 
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-Gustavus Adolfus had heeded its counsel?) the Racovian 
Catechism is curiously modern. 
_ There are some reformers we have to fight with, but 
would like to fight against. Henry Bullinger was one 

_ whom I should have liked to fight with. ‘Though his 
origin was ignoble, he rose to a stately and saintly emi- 
nence—one of the quiet stars who shone after the great 
planet reformers had departed. His Catechism, the 
so-called Second Helvetic, is distinguished by a mild and 
sagacious spirit, reasonable yet firm with Rome, reluctant 
to press the merciless and discouraging doctrine of pre- 
destination, yet sturdy in defence of that doctrine’s 
moral virility. ‘Although God knows who are his, and 
though a small number of elect souls are indeed referred 
to in the New Testament, yet we ought to hope well of all, 
and not rashly count any one among the reprobate.”’ 
After such a Christian statement it is not surprising that 
Bullinger, who sheltered many of the Marian exiles from 
England and was the beloved counsellor of Lady Jane 
Grey, who met him in England during her brother’s 
short reign, could appreciate the inherent truth of Catho- 
lic saint-worship, and so avow in the Confession: “‘Saints 
are members of Christ and friends of God whom we love 
as brethren and esteem ‘as examples of faith and virtue.” 
But he did not tolerate relic or image worship, and had 
a tart argument ready for any who cackled about the need 
for unity and primacy in the Church of Christ: “By 
rejecting the Roman headship we do not introduce dis- 
order, but only go back to apostolic times when no pope 
existed. The Roman headship preserves tyranny and 
corruption and opposes a just reformation. God will 
over-rule our divisions since they will have served for the 
illustration of his blessed truth.” 

This document was and is held in high veneration in 
France and Scotland. Those who are constitutionally 
incapable of sympathizing with any doctrine of predesti- 
nation whatsoever, if they cannot avoid it, will find the 
Bullinger variety, as I do, the least offensive. 


q Spiritual. Life. 


_ The problem of Christian unity can be solved here and 
now by each individual for himself, by each denomination 
for itself. We can have all the Catholicity and Fellow- 

____ ship that we want if we are willing to accept it in the way 
it comes. ‘There is no power in any church which can 
prevent the largeness of sympathy that every man of 

4 true religion exercises.—Rev. William Jellie. 
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In the development of mountains and canyons Nature 
chose for a tool not the earthquake or lightning to rend 
and split asunder, but the tender snow-flowers noiselessly 
falling through unnumbered centuries, the offspring of 
the sun and sea. They seem to have taken counsel 
together, saying: ‘‘Come, we are feeble; let us help one 
another. We are many, and together we will be strong.” 
- John Muir. . 
; _ From a real feeling of being face to face with that 
_ Presence, what prayers could flow but prayers for the 
‘* lowing of his name,—the name being Father in Heaven, 
the hallowing of it being absolute truthfulness in 
it on our lips and holy appropriation of all that 
or the coming of the reign of his spirit in 
arts, for the doing of his will by servants 
, for a sense of the divine forgiveness ?— 
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Clearing the Issue. 


SIDNEY S. ROBINS. 


Some people say that it was an afterthought which made 
President Wilson baptize the war in the name of democ- 
racy. “‘Afterthought”’ is the wrong word. It was the final 
clearing of the issue that he expressed in his phrase ‘‘to 
make the world safe for democracy.” What has hap- 
pened in world politics in the stress of the times is also 
happening in religion: the issues are clearing up. 

There are to-day two clear and opposed views of life, 
one of which has not yet been christened except by epi- 
thets. The other easily assumes the name ‘ Christian,” 
but creates the impression of having waited a long time 
to be recognized as more than a bundle of garments in 
the nurse’s arms before being duly christened as a living 
child. We have known it vaguely as feelings, but not 
as a child of thought. 

The first view of life is that of Impersonalism. Darwin 
expressed it in his teaching that nature is careless of the 
individual and careful of the species. A scientific mind 
expressed it, the individual a cog-in-a-machine. Nietzsche 
said that we should treat men as Mr. Luther Burbank 
does his plants. Mr. Burbank cares nothing about the 
individual plants when he is striving to produce a more 
perfect type of plant. According to Nietzsche, the 
proper goal is the Superman. ‘The Belgiums along the 
way do not matter. 

Various corollaries of this view are: the spiritual is 
only a postscript to the material; love, a postscript to 
passion; altruism, to selfishness or utility; right, to 
might. No good name has yet been given to the whole 
point of view. 

The other philosophy it is impossible to dissociate from 
the teaching of Jesus. Its principle is Personality. In 
one way it certainly begins in the affirmation of the 
divinity of the human soul. This gives that individual 
human soul worth. Men are not to be thrown upon the 
scrap-heap when better specimens are found. “Not a 
sparrow falleth to the ground without your heavenly 
Father; of how much more value are ye than many 


sparrows!” 


There is a cleavage in life and not a common measure of 
masterfulness for man and brute. Men will not accept 
as justification of conduct that it is ‘‘natural.” Men are 
to change nature more or less. The struggle that is 
woven into it has for its great Christian symbol the cross. 
By. that cross of self-discipline, self-denial, organization 
of one’s lagging powers for work, by giving one’s self for 
truth and the world’s hope, one rises into the knowledge 
of a higher life. There is a fork of the roads, a necessity 
to choose with vigor and fight with prayer. 

Where the Christian view prevails, democracy is the 


breath of life. When a man says that he does not believe - 


in democracy, it is illuminating to turn his statement 
into its theological form and see that he means he does 
not believe in the divinity of common human nature. 
Human nature is essentially depraved. He is a Calvin- 
ist, not a Christian. 

Take, next, pity. Pity for the weak and unsuccessful 
is justified by a recognition that the kingdom of God is 
neither an autocratic garden nor a private research fac- 
tory: it is a democracy of individuals, by the refusal to 
believe that there is one common measure of men which 
can be humanly applied; and by the divine image upon 
the nature of man because of which spiritual actuaries 
do not know all about him, since the most hopeless may 
attain new life and stature. 

Again, there is the immortal life. There is a life in us 
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which does not mature when the body matures, nor decay 
step by step with the body, but has its own birthdays 
and anniversaries, which are hours of moral victories, 
and of duty resolutely obeyed, and of love. ‘Lay not 
up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth and 
rust do corrupt and thieves break through and steal; but 
lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, where moth 
and rust do not corrupt and thieves do not break through 
nor steal.” 

To accept the un-Christian view of life is to believe that 
duty is really self-interest alone, and to pity Jesus of 
Nazareth. For in this view he is no longer our teacher 
and the symbol of a growing humanity, but a mistake 
of nature, a mirage of better things which should never 
have been deceitfully born out of the dark. 

The present hour sees the worth of the individual; the 
reality of duty as something more than utility; the 
reality of right as contrasted with might; democracy, 
with its solitary but bright lamp of hope for a better world 
to live in; the leadership of Jesus as a figure of pity; the 
hope of eternal meaning in life. In the clearing of the 
air the Christian Church of to-day is slowly awakening 
to the discovery that in spite of all her unworthiness her 
voice will speak with power of all that makes a mana 
man, and not a machine or a stone. 


A Real Book on Religion. 


Religion used to be a series of answers; it has become a 
series of questions. Everything had reached a placid 
finality, when the enfant terrible of the “modern mind”’ 
(an eighteenth-century invention) replaced all the sober 
periods by pert interrogation-points. 

There are questions historical: Whence came religion? 
How did it develop,—as one strand in the evolutionary 
process of mankind? What forms did it assume in great 
races outside those which wrote the Christian Bible? 
What does objective historical science say about the 
origin and contents of that Christian Bible? What does 
it say even of Jesus of Nazareth, regarded now not as an 
object of faith, but as a phenomenon of history? What 
does it say of Paul and his letters and his mission and his 
ideas? How is early Christianity related to its environ- 


ment, and what of the final objective validity of its creeds? . 


What of the long course of Christian history, its divisions, 
contradictions, its bizarre combinations of woe and 
welfare? 

The naive dictum that religion was sent down from 
heaven by miracle, ready-made and final, fled to cover 
before this horde of questions. In the same rout went the 
artless identifying of religion with Christianity or (in the 
pre-Christian period) with Judaism. ‘The notion had 
been that faith was to tell us what was occurring in 
Jerusalem on given dates, while history was our source 

. for events in Sparta or Carthage on the same dates; that 
one tattered manuscript in a monastic library on which 
the name of Paul can be deciphered was divinely in- 
fallible, while the manuscript beside it, bearing the name 
of Plutarch, was humanly limited; the curious obsession 
that the system of sequences misleadingly called “the 
laws of nature’’ was operative in most of the world most 
of the time, but inoperative at frequent intervals at 
certain places (chiefly in Palestine) and times. In short, 
the whole congeries of supernaturalisms and finalities 
went. 

There ensued wild outcry from many for whom religion 
and establishment were coterminous, and these cries are 
still in our ears. But they come, not from students, who, 
dominated by the great scientific principle of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, ‘‘God is not a God of 
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confusion, but of order,” seek to know the truth as God 
reveals it in his own way; they come from those who 
seek not to know, but to rest from their knowing. 

Prof. Durant Drake of Vassar College has written for 
students genuinely concerned for the truth in these 

‘Problems of Religion’’ a book. so titled. For genuine 
students, we say, not for dilettantes. ‘The book’s method 
is deliberately chosen and consistently followed. Where- 
as most books on religion are, quite naturally and properly, 
written from the inside, apologetics if not special pleading, 
this book has the enormous merit of being objective. 
The author stands outside that which he would exhibit, 
face to face with religion as a phenomenon. 

In no other study of religion is this objectivity so marked 
and so wholesome. It would be disastrous to make it 
the method of all or even of most books on religion; but 
it is also disastrous that it has hitherto not been distinctly 
the method of any. The author knew “his historical 
investigation and scientific attitude (would) inevitably 
seem cold and unfriendly to him whose personal belief 
is, necessarily, treated as one of many forms of possible 
religious belief.” This would be true of those who lack 
sympathetic imagination of the needs of others. Dr. _ 
Drake foreheard, also, “the miurmurs of those who, 
standing outside of these beliefs, and feeling no pull of 
longing or loyalty toward them, feel an impatience at so 
much concern with what appears to them a mere con- 
glomerate of preposterous and visionary ideas.’”’ The 
reader will find the great desideratum, “‘ an attitude toward 
religion that is both warm, sympathetic, reverent, and 
critical, open-eyed, resolute to follow the truth.” 

The most insistent questions are personal,—of one’s 
own inner experience, feeling, impulse, will. Religion is 
history, but it is also psychology. God may be found in 
the structure of the universe, in history, in truth and 
beauty, but not unless he is first found in his proper and 
final home, the soul of man. Are his revealings there 
identical with any ‘“‘systematic theology’ on our library 
shelves? What of that “horrid impediment” in all our © 
lives, plain, old-fashioned sin, as real to the “‘modern”’ 
man as to Saint Paul, though we may abandon its vo- 
cabulary? What of salvation, atonement, redemption, 
which, whether or no we prefer to use less hackneyed 
synonyms, we all crave as- we crave nothing else in this 
life or beyond it? What of prayer—since we not only 
What of faith—is it more 
than a word in sermons? What of love and service and 
peace and joy—are these of the essence of religion, or its 
by-products? What, finally, of Christianity? Is it 
religion, the religion, or a religion? ‘These and like prob- 
lems seek in the inner sphere of experience for their 
solution. ‘The answers to historical questions are written 
in books; the answers to these are written only in the 
fleshly tables of men’s hearts. ‘Tenderly and wisely Dr. 
Drake leads us here, and nowhere is his art of meeting 
the real need more skilfully exercised, or the gratitude of 
the seeker for light more certain to rest upon him. ! 

The final reality of religion is not found, however, in 
personal experience. ‘The ultimate truth is beyond our 
feelings and our will. Religion must be metaphysics 
before it is done. All things must be put under its feet. 
Here rise the problems of ‘‘the miracles” (for miracle as 
such has never been a real problem), human immortality, 
and evil. In this most difficult field are some of Dr. 
Drake’s great triumphs. The student of reality who does 
not want a futile and ready-made ‘‘solution’”’ of his 
problem, but only help to see it clearly in all its relations, 
and a word of wise and friendly counsel, will be helped 
here precisely as he needs help. 

Perhaps the book’s greatest merit is this,—as one reads 
he walks and talks with a serene and sit hen ei friend, 
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he learns to know a strong and winning personality. Dr. 
Drake everywhere ‘writes like a human being.’”’ He deals 
not in theories, but in situations. All the light is meant 
to shine on the path of life. ‘The mood of exhortation is 
never absent, often rising into passionate moral and 
spiritual appeal. The “practical corollaries’ with the 
imperative ‘‘we must” reveal the ideal of the book. - 

The author’s brief profession of his personal faith is as 
follows: ‘‘I believe in God, the Eternal Power that makes 
for righteousness and all good: known to us in Nature, 
speaking to us as the Holy Spirit in our hearts, incarnate 
in the soul of Christ. I believe in the Way of Life taught 
by Christ, in the Bible as a revelation of God, and in the 
power of prayer unto Salvation. I pledge myself to live 
by the eternal laws of God, looking unto Christ for 
guidance and strength; to resist unto the end all sens- 
a uality, selfishness, and sin; to work loyally with the 
Church of Christ for the coming of the Kingdom of God 
on earth; and to cherish the hope of eternal life.”’ 


A Prayer. 


MARY P. SEARS. 


-. i If I could find Thee through the starless dark, 
The dark night of my pain, in the night’s heart, 
If I could find Thee, God, 
I should then bless the darkness and the pain. 


Not health, not youth, not beauty, even these, 
The world’s bright blossoms, these I do not ask. 
They fade like flowers at the wind’s cold touch; 
Nor for the world’s praise, nor for human love, 
For even love wears the pale face of change, 
Not even love remembers; God, 

I pray to find Thee in the dark night’s heart. 


I have sought far, but now I look within, 

I put no screen between my soul and Thee; 
Out of the bitter depths of grief and sin, 

Out of the depths, O God, hear Thou my cry; 
Thou art forgiveness, Thou art memory, 

And Thou art hope, a vision of the night, 
And Thou art love, a glory of the dawn, 

And light and life to all who have found Thee. 


Japan Compared with Europe and America. 


J. T. SUNDERLAND, D.D. 


IV. Tue TrRutTH ABOUT WAR AND WOMEN. ~ 


Love of Peace is a mark of true civilization. Has 
Japan this mark? 
- Contrary to an impression widespread in this country, 
which has been created and persistently disseminated by 
our jingoes,,- by some of our militarists, and by other 
enemies of Japan, the Japanese people are and for cen- 
__ turies have been eminently peaceful in their ideals and 
their national life. 
__. It is true that they have done considerable fighting 
during the past twenty-five years; but it has all been, 
as they have believed, directly or indirectly in self- 
defence. Indeed, Japan’s principal war, that with 
___ Russia in 1904-05, was one which she felt herself compelled 
it natn in order to preserve her very existence. But as 


o her previous record, she has been beyond question, 
or a long period, actually the most peaceful nation in the 

world. For more than two hundred and fifty 
in the United States had fought four 
wars with the Indians, and while the 
iad carried on conflicts almost in- 
hem on a vast scale and of the most 
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sanguinary character, Japan had fought no war, but had 
remained absolutely at peace at home and abroad; and 
for a much longer time—a period of nearly thirteen hun- 
dred years—she had had only one war with a foreign 
people. No other nation in the world can show such a 
peace record as this. : 

To be sure, before her long era of home peace began, 
Japan had passed through an age of turbulence, some- 
what similar to the Feudal Age in Europe, and during 
that period there was much petty strife and bloodshed 
among her barons and her chiefs, as was the case in most 
of the European countries. But that period ended in 
Japan three centuries ago, and since that time, as has 
just been said, she has had a record of peace, both at home 
and abroad, which is far superior to that of any nation 
of the Western world. 

It is one of the strange anomalies of a civilization 
calling itself Christian that the professedly Christian 
nations of the West virtually compelled Japan to create 
for herself a strong army and navy and to show herself 
formidable as a military power before they would consent 
to grant her equal international rights with themselves 
or admit her to fellowship as a first-class nation. Her 
education, her art, her industries, the intelligence of her 
people, her civilization, older than that of many of the 
nations of Europe, did not avail: she had to show that 
she could fight; then but not before they were willing to 
treat her with justice and to give her a place by their side. 

Said Count Hayashi, the distinguished Japanese states- 
man, at the time of the Russo-Japanese War: ‘To-day 
we Japanese have battleships, torpedoes, cannon. The 
China seas redden with the blood of our own killed and 
of those whom we kill. Our torpedoes roar, our shrapnel 
shriek, and we die and are the cause of death. . And you 
Occidentals say to us, ‘Now you have won your rank; 
you have civilized yourselves.’ Centuries upon centuries 
we have had artists, painters, sculptors, philosophers, 
Were we then barbarians?” 

We Americans call ourselves a peaceful people, and 
point to Japan as warlike. Let us look at this fact. In 
the years before the European war began, while we were 
at peace with all the world and when no hostilities threat- 
ened us from any quarter, we were expending 67 per cent. 
of our large national income on wars past or future. What 
of Japan? At the same time her total expenditure for 
war purposes was only 37 per cent. of her relatively small 
income. 

We call ourselves peaceful and the people of Japan 
warlike. But who invented the machine gun? Who 
invented armored ships? Who invented the submarine? 
Who invented the aéroplane, and called the attention of 
the world to it as a new instrument for human destruc- 
tion? Not Japan, but America. We invented every one 
of these horrible engines of death that are making war a 
new terror on the earth. ‘Then why do we not point to 
ourselves rather than to Japan, as warlike? 

After Commodore Perry had caused the opening of the 
Japanese ports, when the people of Japan were learning 
for the first time about the great Christian world of the 
West, they were shocked to find out how many savage 
wars we carry on. They wondered whether they could 
not do something to help us become more peaceful. A 
distinguished Japanese patriot and ethical teacher, 
Yokoi Shonan by name, actually begged his Govern- 
ment to send him to the Western nations as an ambassa- 
dor of peace to plead with them to end their bloody 
conflicts. ‘‘These Christian nations of the West,’ he 
said, ‘‘have constantly been fighting brutal and bloody 
wars. Let us go there and teach them how great are the 


blessings of peace.” i 
Japan’s love for peace is not confined to the past. 
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There is the strongest evidence that it is active to-day. 
A little while before the breaking out of the European 
war the Carnegie Peace Foundation of this country sent 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot of Harvard University and Dr. 
David Starr Jordan of Leland Stanford University as its 
representatives to Japan and other countries of the Orient 
to speak upon the subject of peace. Following a little 
after these gentlemen, as I did, I was amused as well as 
interested to hear the comments that were spoken in not 
afew Japanese circles regarding their mission. Every one 
referred to them with great respect, regarding it as an 
honor to their nation to be visited by men of such high 
character and distinction. But why, the question was 
asked again and again, did Americans think it important 
to send peace advocates to Japan? Japan was already 
in sympathy with peace aims, and ready to do everything 
in her power to assist in organizing the world for the 
promotion of peace. Indeed nothing did she so much 
desire as peace, except justice and honor. ‘The countries 
where peace advocacy was needed, it was declared, were 
America and Europe. 

I think I may venture to mention magnanimity as 
a mark of a noble civilization. 

There are many evidences of the magnanimity of the 
Japanese people. We Americans have had many illus- 
trations of it in our dealings with them. I will cite two. 

Notwithstanding all the indignities which the State 
and people of California have heaped upon the Japanese 
when in the year 1906 San Francisco suffered its great 
double calamity of earthquake and fire, the people of 
Japan sent $100,000 to aid her sufferers. 

When I was in Japan in the autumn of 1913 I found 
the public there widely discussing the question whether 
the Government ought to accept the invitation which it 
had received to make an exhibit at the Panama Exposi- 
tion in San Francisco a year or two later. Some said: 
“No! After the treatment which our people have been 
subjected to in California, we cannot; we must retaliate; 
we must refuse to have anything to do with the Exposi- 
tion until our wrongs are righted.” ‘This, however, was 
not the spirit which I found to be uppermost. ‘The more 
influential part of the people and also the Government 
said: “We will not stoop to retaliation. ‘The United 
States is a friendly power. ‘The American people as a 
whole have not injured us. Only a part of the people of 
California have been unfair to us. Let us act as if we 
had suffered no wrong.” As a result what did we see? 
The Japanese Government rose quite above all thoughts 
of retaliation or resentment, and at a large expense 
furnished one of the finest if not the very finest foreign 
exhibit in the entire Exposition. 

In these two incidents we get a glimpse of the deeper 
Japan, the truer Japan,—the Japan which some of us so 
strangely misunderstand, and, in our ignorance, distrust 
and misrepresent. 

Judged of by one test, Japanese civilization seems to 
us of the West not to be high. ‘That test is the status 
of woman. 

To us the lives of the women of Japan seem limited, 
circumscribed, subordinated to the will and the interests 
of the male members of their families, to too great a 
degree to be conducive to the highest welfare of either 
the home or the nation. In this respect she seems to us 
to occupy a place clearly below that of the United States, 
and below that of several of the more advanced nations 
of Europe. 

However, it should be noted that a change for the better 
has begun and is going forward steadily and even rapidly. 
Japan has established universal elementary education 
for her girls as well as for her boys. Provision for ad- 
vanced education for girls and young women is rapidly 
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increasing. In Tokyo I found a well-equipped Woman’s 
University with fifteen hundred students. And I was 
informed that the universities established for young men 
are beginning to open their doors to young women. 

In several other directions, also, besides education, 
women are finding a larger life.. A Japanese vernacular 
paper in a recent issue gives a list of sixty-four occupations 
now open to women, which were formerly confined to 
men. ‘The Imperial Railway Bureau employs nearly 
four thousand women as ticket-sellers, cashiers, and book- 
keepers. The Bank of Japan has a hundred and twenty 
womenemployees. Women typists are numerous. Prob- 
ably some of the new occupations which women are 
entering are not wholly a boon. Great numbers of women 
and girls are now employed in factories, in some of which 
the hours are too long, the wages are too low, and the 
health conditions are far from good. However, we 
should remember that factory life in Japan is new. Prob- 
ably its conditions are not worse than were those of this 
country and England when factory life began with us. 
We have made great improvements as time has gone on, 
although our factory laws and factory conditions are still 
far from perfect. Encouraging improvements are going 
forward in Japan. We must give her time. 

There are now in Japan women artists, novelists, jour- 
nalists, poets, musicians, actors, doctors. The women 
physicians mostly serve in hospitals, but some are 
carrying on their profession independently and with 
success. Women teachers are fast increasing in numbers. 
There are good normal colleges for their training, and 
nearly half the primary schools of the nation are now in 
their charge. 

I think it may truthfully be said that both the in- 
tellectual and the social life of woman in Japan is being 
steadily elevated. She is coming to be given a position 
in all respects more nearly equal to that of man. More 


_and more she is being made man’s real companion. 


Japan’s contact with the West, especially with America, 
seems to have done much to give the nation a new ideal 
for woman. ‘There are unmistakable signs that a better 
day is coming for Japanese womanhood. 

A good test of civilization is philanthropy, interest in 
movements for the unselfish aid of those who are in need. 

Perhaps there is no finer philanthropy in our time than 
the Red Cross. How stand Japan and the United States 
as related to this movement? Although the Red Cross was 
introduced into Japan much later than into this country, 
its growth proceeded much more rapidly there than here. 
On the 1st of March, 1917, the United States had only 
300,000 Red Cross members, while Japan had 2,000,000, 
with a yearly income of approximately $3,000,000. 

I mention only one other mark of civilization. It is 
religious toleration. Where this is found, civilization is 
likely to be high. What do we find to be the condition of 
things in Japan? 

I.think I am right in answering that antares in the 
world is there a higher degree of religious toleration than 
among the Japanese people. In Japan there is perfect 
freedom for all faiths. Christianity, a foreign religion, 
and comparatively a new-comer into the country, is 
given perfect equality before the law with the old long- 
established faiths of the land. ‘This is remarkable. 

If Buddhist and Shintoist missionaries from Japan 
should come in numbers to this country and establish 
churches and schools here, and should endeavor to induce 
our young people to leave our Christianity and accept 
their faiths, as our Christian missionaries go to Japan 


and establish churches and schools and try to induce the eo 
_ Buddhist and Shintoist young people of that country to 
forsake their religions and accept Christianity, does any 


one think that we would I tolerant as the co 
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are? Does any one think we would treat those Buddhist 
and Shintoist missionaries with as much consideration 
as the Japanese treat our missionaries? Japan not only 
allows Christian missionaries from foreign lands to 
organize and carry on churches and schools in perfect 
freedom, but she permits those Christian organizations 
to hold property and to enjoy exemption from taxation. 
Think of this! 

Two or three years ago the Mikado of Japan made a 
present of $25,000 to an Episcopal hospital in Tokyo. 
Would the President of the United States or the King of 
England or the Emperor-of Germany be likely to make a 
present of $25,000 to a Buddhist hospital if one were 
established in either of these countries? 

Several years ago in a time of serious political dis- 
turbance in Tokyo a riotous mob damaged many buildings, 
among them several Christian churches. What followed? 
Leading Buddhists of that city came forward and offered 
to pay two-thirds of the cost of repairing these damaged 
Christian churches. 

I am afraid Japan much surpasses us in religious 
toleration, generosity, and charity. 

In these comparisons which I am making between the 
civilization of Japan and that of the Christian nations of 
the West, my aim is not to hold up Japan as a paragon of 
perfection, or her people as exhibiting no intellectual or 
moral limitations. Very far from that. Japanese civili- 
zation, like our own, is far from perfect. ‘The Japanese 
people are not all angels, by any means; but certainly 
they are not all devils. They have many limitations, 
some of them very serious. But of what nation may not 
the same be said? We all easily see the faults of our 
neighbors. Nations criticise other nations much more 
severely than themselves. Race antipathies abound. 
Especially is it true that the ‘‘white”’ race is likely to 
look down upon other races without much sympathy and 
therefore without much understanding,—judging of 
them often very superficially, very ignorantly, and very 
cruelly. 

What I am trying to do is simply to aid a little, if I 
may, in causing the people of this country to lay aside 
their national, racial, and religious prejudices, and to 
judge of this rising and important neighbor nation of 
ours on the other side of the Pacific fairly and justly, 
that is, by the same standards that we employ in judging 
our neighbor nations on the other side of the Atlantic, and 
that we want other nations to employ in judging us. 


for freedom and Dumanity. 


“The Lord Thinketh upon Me.” 


Where shall wisdom be found? 
And where is the place of understanding? 
Man knoweth not the price thereof; 
Neither is it found in the land of the living. 
The deep saith, It is not in me; 
And the sea saith, It is not with me. 
It cannot be gotten for gold, 
_ Neither shall silver be weighed for the price thereof. 
It cannot be valued with the gold of Ophir, 
_ With the precious onyx, or the sapphire. 
Gold and glass cannot equal it, 
Neither shall it be exchanged for jewels of fine gold. 


bs No mention shall be made of coral or of crystal: 


- Yea, the price of wisdom is above rubies. 


Ae, 
_ The topaz of Ethiopia shall not equal it, _ 


ther shall it be valued with pure gold. 
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Whence then cometh wisdom? 

And where is the place of understanding? 

Seeing it is hid from the eyes of all living, 

And kept close from the birds of the heavens. 

Destruction and Death say, 

We have heard a rumor thereof with our ears. 

God understandeth the way thereof, 

And he knoweth the place thereof. 

For he looketh to the ends of the earth, 

And seeth under the whole heaven; 

To make a weight for the wind: 

Yea, he meteth out the waters by measure. 

When he made a decree for the rain, 

And a way for the lightning of the thunder; 

Then did he see it, and declare it; 

He established it, yea, and searched it out. 

And unto man he said, 

Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom; 

And to depart from evil is understanding.— Job xxviii. 
12-28. 


There’s heaven above, and night by night 
I look right through its gorgeous roof; 
No suns nor moons though e’er so bright 
Avail to stop me; splendor-proof 
I keep the broods of stars aloof: 
For I intend to get to God, 
For ’tis to God I speed so fast, 
For in God’s breast, my own abode, 
Those shoals of dazzling glory passed, 
I lay my spirit down at last. 
I lie where I have always lain, 
God smiles as he has always smiled; 
Ere suns and moons could wax and wane, 
Ere stars were thundergirt, or piled 
The heavens, God thought on me his child. 
—Robert Browning. 


PRAYER. 


Eternal Spirit, weseek ‘Thy presence that we may be 
uplifted by Thy strength. Round our incompleteness 
is Thy completeness, round our restlessness Thy rest. 
When we lift up our eyes to the midnight heavens, and 
are moved by the marvel of the stars, may we seek the 
deeper marvel between the stars, the Invisible Power that 
sustains them. May we trust Thy power which does 
not falter and which cannot fail. When we look at the 
lilies of the field and the earth out of which they come, 
may we see the invisible, even Thy Presence, for Thou 
art their beauty and their life. Through all the con- 
trasted experiences of life may we endure as seeing him 
who is invisible. Uphold our steps as we go through 
life, and grant that at the last we may rest in Thee for 
Thou art life eternal. Amen. 


A Call to Worship. 


A. W. LITTLEFIELD. 


Public worship is a public necessity, therefore a per- 
sonal duty. Obligations and privileges must correspond. 

Public worship means vision, interpretation, perspec- 
tive, respite from labor, harmony, and co-operation under 
the laws of right living. 

Public worship, instituted by free and rational religion, 
is the basis of civilization, and alone keeps mankind from 
sinking into barbarism. 

Civilization is the reign of law, and means peace and 
productiveness. Barbarism is brute force, the rule of 
might creating war and destructiveness. Neglect of 
public worship stands directly in the way of civilizing life 
among men. 
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Republic to Republic. 
(1776—1917.) 

France! 

It is I answering, 

America! 

And it shall be remembered not only in our 
lips but in our hearts 

And shall awaken forever familiar and new 
as the morning 

That we were the first of all lands 

To be lovers, 

To run to each other with the incredible cry 

Of recognition. 


Bound by no ties of nearness or of knowledge 
But of the nearness of the heart, 
You chose me then— 
And so I choose you now 
By the same nearness— 
And the name you called me then 
I call you now— 
O Liberty, my Love! 
—Witter Bynner. 


“The Soul of a Bishop.” 


WILLIAM LINDSAY. 


In your issue of Oct. 25, 1917, recently 
to hand, there is an unfavorable review of 
The Soul of a Bishop by H. G. Wells. It 
describes Mr. Wells’s art, presumably in this 
instance as caricature. This exceeds the limits 
of reasonable comment in relation to such a 
distinguished author. It concedes Wells’s 
case while it dismisses the book with the 
“comfortable assurance’ that there is ‘‘no 
such: animal” as the character depicted. 
Why the ‘‘comfortable assurance’? This 
is an unusual attitude for the Register to 
assume to an argument in favor of liberal 
theology, and, if I may say so, calls for 
qualification. 

A local journalist and Unitarian remarked 
to me about this review that the criticism 
would give wrong direction to those accus- 
tomed to take their book cues from the 
Register, and should be challenged. 

First we notice the fictional form in which 
the story is cast. It is immaterial whether 
the characters be lay or clerical.. Suffice 
it to observe, the history of the Unitarian 
pulpit in America, England, and elsewhere 
bears testimony to just such changes accom- 
panied by soul-pangs and uncomfortable 
circumstances, social and domestic, as could 
‘only be fully felt and appreciated by those 
who paid the price of coming out. 

Some of us know the experience involved 
and the results following the quitting of 
orthodoxy and fail to see wherein Wells is 
burlesquing the theme he handles. To 
caricature it would be next to impossible 
when studied from both sides. One wonders 
how far your reviewer is acquainted with the 
history of Nica, the Athanasian orations, 
and the yoke of boadage coming therefrom 
that has afflicted the minds of theological 
students and candidates for holy orders 
through all these hundreds of years since 
Constantine. 

Wells in a popular way, and illuminated by 
the art of which he is master, has rendered 
a distinct service to truth, even if done 
with a daring that rouses the animosity 
of the weak and doubting; yet, are we 
justified in turning on him as though this 
field were, as the creedal party would have 
us believe, too sacred to be invaded by the 
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religious seeker after the eteraal and the’ 


true? 
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evident that education is one of the means 
to be employed. Yet the first step in 


The book reminds us of the utter waste; making education effective is to understand 


of brain power by such men as Pearson, 

Burnet, Brown, Lee, and others, trying to 

establish the validity of impossible dogma. 
SUNDERLAND, ENGLAND. 


Dean Hodges on Dr. Hale. 


Dr. Hale might have been an eminent man 
of letters: he had the spirit and the ability. 
But he wrote not for the joy of writing, nor 
for the love of the truth, but for the purpose 
of bringing the truth to the service of life. 
Somebody asked him once what piece of 
writing he had then on hand. He said, “My 
sermons.’’ Here again he might have been 
a notable preacher, remembered as Beecher 
and Brooks are remembered. He had a style 
of expression so simple, concrete, and direct, 
he had so rich a treasury of illustration, and 
the things in which he was interested were so 
large and vital, that his sermons, when he 
prepared them carefully, were great sermons. 
But he did not always prepare them care- 
fully. Partly because of a natural facility of 
speech, but much more because of a continual 
occupation of his time in doing rather than in 
reading or writing, he preached unevenly— 
sometimes well, but sometimes not so well. 

Dr. Huntington, afterward Bishop of Cen- 
tral New York, whom Dr. Hale succeeded as 
minister of the South Congregational Society, 
wrote to him about the parish: ‘‘ They like to 
see proofs that the minister is engaged in what 
he is about, takes pains with his preparation, 
studies his sermons, puts both mind and spirit 
into them, does his best. They like a good 
deal of pastoral attention.’”’ This advice 
rather dismayed the young parson, who had 
already begun at Worcester to take the whole 
community for his parish. He did not follow 
it. He attended to the needs of his people, 
and also to the needs of all the other people 
who laid claim to his sympathy and strength. 
He filled his engagement-book with promises 
to speak on all sorts of occasions, and on all 
kinds of subjects. He hated to say no. It 
was not he who remarked that we are told to 
love our neighbor as ourself,—not better than 
ourself. He loved his neighbor better than 
himself, And this he did, so his critics said, 
at the expense of thoroughness, of accuracy, 
and of anabidingfame. Perhapsso. On the 
other hand, as this biography abundantly 
testifies, he influenced his own generation 
widely and profoundly. On the moral and 
social side he was the most useful man in New 
England. And he had a rich reward of grati- 
tude and affection of which his biographer 
might have said more. People who knew 
him well, and people who knew him only as 
readers of his books or as hearers of his 
speeches, loved him.—The Churchman. 


Literature. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND DEMOCRACY. 
By Benjamin §. Winchester, Assistant 
Professor of Religious Education in the 
Yale School of Religion. New York: The 
Abingdon Press. 293 pp. $1.50 net.—The 
present world crisis makes insistent demand 
on all thoughtful: people to consider care- 
fully in what ways the ideals of democracy 
are to be inculeated and developed. It is 


thoroughly what we mean by democracy 
and by education. This book is a careful 
study in that direction. The American 
people are confronted, says the author, with 
the task of finding out how to reconcile in 
practice two of their fundamental principles, 
compulsory education and religious freedom. 
He shows that the state system of public- 
school education is. not sufficient. The 
democracy it seeks to establish must be 
permeated with another quality—idealism, 
faith, in short, religion. 

Where is this religious education which 
is adequate to the task of promoting ideals 
of democracy to be secured? The State 
excludes it from public-school instruction. ~ 
The home has largely consigned the task 
to the churches. Of these, our country 
shows three leading sorts: the Jewish, the 
Roman Catholic, and the Protestant churches. 
The first of these, the Jewish, excellent as is 
its system of religious training, reaches 
chiefly its own adherents. The genius of the 
Roman Catholic Church is autocratic and 
therefore opposed to the democratic ideal 
to be fostered. ‘The task of upholding and 
cultivating ideals of democracy rests, there- 
fore, in large measure, on the Protestant 
churches, since these have in pre-eminent 
degree the attitudes and principles necessary 
for building up ideals of freedom. The 
author does not ignore the weaknesses of 
the Protestant system—or lack of system— 
in religious training. That is part of the 
price paid for religious liberty. But the 
signs of marked improvement are pointed 
out, and what the Protestant churches 
can do and should do through education 
is most carefully considered. As part of 
the development of the subject, Dr. Winches- 
ter addresses himself to investigation of the 
agencies which are available for the use 
of the churches in this high task, and what 
should be the programme of the church for 
meeting this world crisis. On the side 
of information, by assembling the curricula 
already in use in state systems of religious 
education (German, French, English, Aus- 
tralian, and Canadian), in such recent ex- 
periments in the United States as the North 
Dakota and Colorado plan and the Gary sys- 
tem, and in reports of church and community 
co-operation in week-day schools of religion, 
the book is especially rich and full. Experi- 
mental as these efforts are, they are a step 
in the right direction, and any one who 
would proceed farther in this important 
work must be familiar with them. Parents 
who want a suitable religious training for 
their children to help them preserve and 


-eatry on democratic ~ideals of freedom, 


justice, and equality; ministers and teachers 
in Protestant churches, to whom religious 
education is largely committed; men and. 
women who hope for a higher and more 
enduring civilization to be built on the 
ruins of the old,—will do well to avail them- 
selves of the careful consideration of the sub- 
ject and the accumulated material upon 
it which are to be found in Dr. Wintiester s 
book. : , 
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How ro Face Lire. By Stephen’ S. Wise. 
New York City: B. W. Huebsch. 50 cents 
net.—This little volume is a valuable addi- 
tion to the Art of Life Series, which Edward — E- 


. 
, 


— 
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ae oe Griggs as editor is fabtlins from 


_ time to time. It reminds one of the college 
addresses of the lamented president of Bow- 


doin, with this notable exception: William 
DeWitt Hyde usually spoke and wrote for 
young men, while Dr. Wise speaks to both 
men and women and tells them in three 
chapters how youth should prepare for life, 
how maturity can serve and achieve, and 


_ how not to grow old. 


A GaRDEN oF REMEMBRANCE. By James 
Terry White. New York: James Terry 
White & CoA small volume, to be sure, 
but a charming one. Here are lyrics of the 
daintiest, musical rondeaux, quatrains, and 
still other forms. 


AUF WIEDERSEHEN. 


Why mourn the soon-departing rose? 
Doth not June say, Auf Wiedersehen? 
What more enrapturing words than those 

That whisper, ‘‘We shall meet again’’? 


SYMPATHY. 


Simply a touch of the hand, 
One little word; 

Sunshine spread over the land; 
Then sang a bird. 

Sunshine may give place to rain, 
Hope be deferred; 

But through the loss and the pain, 
Still sings the bird. 


With Love Forcor. 


Of all accomplishment dismembered 
Is life with love forgot— 

When I, alas! am unremembered, 
And I remembered not.” 


There are other verses that strongly tempt 
to further quotation. Here is one, a ron- 
deau that has long been familiar :— 


Ir Hearts ARE DUST. 


If hearts are dust, hearts’ loves remain, 
And somewhere,—far above the plane 
Of earthly thought, beyond the sea 
That bounds this life, they will meet thee, 
And hold thee face to face again. : 
And when is done life’s restless reign, 
If I hereafter but regain 
Heart’s love, why should I troubled be 
_ If hearts are dust? 
By love’s indissoluble chain, 
I know the grave does not retain 
- Heart’s love; the very faith in me 
Is pledge of an eternity 


- Where I shall find heart’s love again, 


_ If hearts are dust. 


Tue MoTHERIN THE Home. By Josephine 
Story. Boston and Chicago: The Pilgrim 
Press. $1 net.—Readable little essays, these, 
containing much good sense and practical ad- 
vice. They were first published in news- 
papers and magazines, and so bear the mark 
of writing done for the hurried reader of 
‘transient literature. This does not detract 
from their charm or value if the reader takes 
them singly and does not try to read the 
whole book ata sitting. Mothers with 


"years of. experience will be glad to see such 
skilf 


ul presentation of mothers’ trials and 
ses, and » still facing their prob- 
it find here many helpful suggestions. 


=| Betis. are not all in.” 
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tary on the political framework within which 
the East India trade has been carried on 
from very early times, starting with Babylon 
and ending very near Babylon.” His style 
is exceedingly sprightly, and his summary of 
the events of forty centuries, taken at 
allegro speed, will prove well worth perusal. 
Mr. Morrison concerns himself with the 
affairs of the Bagdad Railway Company, 
which in June, 1914, was managed by an 
administrative council of twenty-seven mem- 
bers, eleven of them Germans. 


A DESIGNER OF DAWNS AND OTHER TALES. 
By Gertrude Russell Lewis. Boston and 
Chicago: The Pilgrim Press. 50 cents 
net.—The soul that looks forward with 
vision and hope must sometimes try to pict- 
ure what life must be like in the Great 
Beyond. Rarely is the attempt made with 
such success as in this little volume of tales. 
All that has genuine worth here in this life 
catries on into the picture,—opportunity 
for service, realized longings, the thought 
that love takes for others. The characters 
are dear humble souls, the Little Old Woman, 
a Bent Old Gardener, the Accountant, and 
others. Lovely little sketches they are, 
these ‘“‘stories of here and there.” 


Guip, THE CAVERN KiNG. By Mary 
L. B. Brauch. Boston: Sherman, French 
& Co. $1.20.—This is the story of a little 
boy who inherited the Kingdom of the 
Cave Dwellers. The Cavern was inhabited 
by strange little people known as Kobolds, 
—fairies of very amiable character. The 
narrative is fashioned with great art, and 
the literary quality of the tale is very marked, 


/but is nowhere unadapted to juvenile under- 


standing. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHRISTIAN BEING. 
By Walter .E. Brandenburg. Boston: 
Sherman, French & Co. $1.20 net.— 
In this volume our author starts with the 
proposition that Christianity is on trial and 
the influence of German rational thought 
has now permeated every part of American 
religious teaching, Thinking thus, Mr. 


| Brandenburg devotes the larger portion of 


his book to an effort to counteract the perni- 
cious influence of Teutonic thought. He 
believes that Germany is obsessed by its 
struggle to subjugate the world, and ac- 
cordingly he argues that so long as the 
religious atmosphere continues full of old 
theories, new arguments can exercise but 
little force. 


A Foot’s COMMENTARY OF SCRIPTURE AND 
Doctrine. By Pater Gulielmus. Boston: 
Sherman, French & Co. 1917.—Pater Guliel- 
mus in this little dictionary of Scripture and 
Doctrine has much of interest to say, not all 
of which will be found acceptable by the or- 
thodox; as, for instance, thus:— 

“Hert. A cuss word, also a place. Mr. 
Sunday appears to use it in both senses, but not 
as a figure of speech. 


“JUDGMENT, Last. Unthinkable. Some- 


_| thing to frighten children with. 


“CrurcH, THE ONLY. We have made ex- 
tensive inquiry as to the name of this church. 


= 
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THE EncHANTED UNIVERSE AND OTHER 
Sermons. By Frederick F. Shannon, D.D. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1 
net.—Dr. Shannon presents twelve sermons 
in this volume, all of which were preached to 
his congregation in the Reformed Church on 
the Heights, Brooklyn. As models of sermon 
building they will be helpful to young min- 
isters. They are forceful sermons if the 
reader has Dr. Shannon’s own point of view. 
Primarily they are appeals to the hearts of 
his people to redeem themselves and the world 
by faith in a Christlike God. 


THE Nativity and THe RESURRECTION. 
Arranged by Rosamond Kimball. New 
York: Samuel French. 25 cents each.—In 
these dramatic presentations of Bible stories, 
arranged for churches and Sunday-schools, 
the speaking parts are few and brief, the main 
thread of the story being carried by a 
“Reader” who reads the Bible text, pausing 
to let the characters speak their parts. The 
whole presentation is simple and if given with 
sincerity should be impressive. ‘These plays 
have already been given many times and 
apparently with much acceptance. 


THE Top OF THE WINE-JAR. By Fred- 
eric Rowland Marvin. Boston: Sherman, 
French & Co. $1.50 net.—Dr. Marvin is 
well known to the literary public. This 
volume consists of selections made by Mr. 
Livingston Stebbins from his writings in 
verse and prose, and should find a wel- 
come from a circle of admirers. 


Literary Notes. 


Mr. Edgar Lee Masters has a new book, 
much in the manner of Spoon River An- 
thology. It is entitled Toward the Gulf, and 
it is planned for publication early in March. 


The Macmillan Company will introduce 
a new novelist in February. His name is 
Daniel Chase. His book is entitled Flood 
Tide. 


Edward Howard Griggs has written a 
book dealing with the war and democracy— 
The Soul of Democracy: The Philosophy of 
the World War in Relation to Human Liberty. 


The posthumous work of Benjamin Kidd, 
The Science of Power, will be issued by the 
Putnams late in January. The author has 
put his finger on the tendencies that have 
imperilled Western civilization and has 
traced these to their source. 


First Call, the new book by Arthur Guy 
Empey, author of Over the Top, will appear 
under the Putnam imprint early in February. 
The chapters tell the new soldier what con- 
fronts him. They also give a graphic pict- 
ure of what a soldier is doing every hour 
of the day and night. 


A story is going the rounds about two 
Middle Westerners who went into a book- 
seller’s shop. Said one to the counterman, 
“Have you a copy of Mr. Britling Comes 
Across?” ‘“‘No, no,” intervened the other. 
“That’s not the title; you mean Mr. Brit- 
ling Puts It Over,” 
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Che Bome. 
Love Fills Every Lack. 


H. SAMUEL FRITSCH. 


She sings for me, my maid of three, 

And half her notes are off the key, 

And now and then the tune is lost, 

And rhyme and time are strangely crossed. 
But still to me it sounds most sweet, 
Rhyme, time, and tune are all complete: 
The singer does to me belong— 

My love for her fills out the song. 


She writes for me, my maid of three, 

And scrawls and sprawls are all you see; 
With curves and crooks and funny frills 
From tip to base the page she fills. 

But not for me she writes in vain, 

Each scrawl and sprawl and curve is plain: 
The little writer maid is mine— 

My love for her fills out each line. 


We sing our songs, do you and I, 

And write our creeds for God on high. 
Infinite Eye, Infinite Ear, 

How crude our efforts must appear! 
But music in our harsh discords 

And meaning in our tangled words 
God’s heart perceives: for we are His— 
His love fills every lack there is. 


The Preston Birthday Gifts. 


ADELBERT F. CALDWELL. 


Winchell and Caroline, the committee on 
ways and means, had only a disappointing 
report to make, when the six Prestons met 
in secret session, to hear what progress had 
been made toward the selection and purchase 
of a: suitable birthday present for their 
- mother. 

“Couldn’t you think of any-thing?’’ ques- 
tioned Beth, standing anxiously at the end 
of the table. 

“There are several things we might get,” 
slowly declared Winchell, chairman of the 
committee, “‘if they didn’t—cost so—much.”’ 

“There isn’t a thing,’’ added Caroline, sol- 
emnly, “‘that we could buy—which mother 
would care for—that wouldn’t take all the 
- money we have on hand, and our allowances 
for. ever so long to come. And mother 
wouldn’t want us to get trusted—I’m sure 
she wouldn’t.”’ 

“But we must give her something on her 
birthday—and real nice, too,” urged Frank, 


solicitously. 
“‘Sure!’’? demanded Rufus, with hearty 
emphasis. “It wouldn’t be a birthday— 


without that.” 

“T should say it wouldn’t,’ and Frank’s 
perplexed pucker, as Grandmother Preston 
called it, became more and more noticeable 
as he spoke. 

“There’s something that doesn’t—cost— 
money, though,” hinted Caroline, mysteri- 
ously. ‘‘That we—might—give.”’ 

“For a—present?”’ cried Nan. 

“Yes.” 

“‘Good!”? came the ready chorus of ap- 
proval. 

“But what is it?” pressed Frank, curiously. 

“T didn’t think of it all alone,’’ answered 
Caroline, evasively. ‘‘Aunt Rosamond 
helped me, It’s a G-U-S-H present.” 

“A what?” and Winchell looked up in- 
quiringly at his sister. 
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“All go out of the room but Winchell,” 
directed Caroline, with gentle authority, 
“and. I'll tell him, and then the rest of you 
can come in one by one, and I’ll explain the 


plan to you.” 


“All right,” was the ready agreement, and 
the children flocked out as Caroline had sug- 


gested. 


“Tt’s great,” declared Winchell, a little 


later, entering the dining-room where Rufus, 
Frank, Ruth, and Nan were anxiously wait- 
ing. 


“T know mother’ll like our presents, this 


time. Mine is I-S-T-F-T-A.” 
“What?” 


“You'll know later, when our gifts are all 


decided on. It’s Rufus’s time to go in now.” 

“T’m going to give I-W-A-W-T-M-R,” 
said Rufus, coming out, after consulting a few 
minutes with Caroline. 

“T’d like to know what that—is,’”’ puzzled 
Ruth. 

“Vou'll find it’s all right,” and Rufus 
nodded his head with positive assurance. 

Ruth’s gift, which she was sure her mother 
would be pleased with, was I-G-U-S-A-C. 

“Now it’s my turn,” said Frank, eagerly. 

He was gone about five minutes. 

“Mother wouldn’t ask anything better 
from me, I know,” he said, coming back, 
smiling. ‘‘One couldn’t find what I’m going 
to give atastore. It’s I-T-O-M-H-I-T-H.” 

Nan was a trifle bashful about announcing 
what she had decided to give. Finally she 
said it was I-W-C-A-E-L-T. 

Caroline gave her mother I-T-N-T-B-C-A. 

Each unique birthday gift was written on 
a dainty white card, and placed in an enve- 
lope. 

“There, now they’re all right,’’ said Caro- 
line, after the last one was finished. 

On the morning of her birthday, Mrs. 
Preston found the envelopes tastily arranged 
about her plate at the breakfast table. 

“Our gifts,” explained Caroline, happily, 


‘fare all of the G-U-S-H—give up some habit 


—kind.” 

Mrs. Preston gave to the children an under- 
standing smile, with a great deal of love and 
many thanks mixed in, as she glanced from 
the mysterious envelopes to the eager faces 
about her. 

“Now let’s see what Caroline’s present is,’”’ 
she said, expectantly. ‘I wonder—if I can 
—guess. - ‘I-T-N-T-B-C-A.’” 

Caroline closely watched her mother’s face. 

“T have it,’ declared Mrs. Preston, after 
a few moments’ reflection. ‘‘‘ I’ll-try-not-to- 
be-cross-again.’ Isn’t that—it?”’ 

ae Yes.” 

“Tt’s a dear gift,” returned her mother, 
fondly; “better than anything money could 
purchase.” 

Mrs. Preston was not long in discovering 
what Winchell had given her, It was “T’ll- 
start-the-first-time-asked.” 

“T couldn’t imagine a more acceptable 
gift,’ commended his mother, in a tone of 
deep satisfaction. ‘It’s splendid.” 

The present of Rufus was ‘‘I-won’t-ask- 
why-to-mother’s-requests.”’ 

Mrs. Preston gave him an appreciative love 
pat for his remembrance. 

Ruth’s present was ‘‘I’ll-get-up-soon-as- 
called.” And Nan’s was ‘‘I-won’t-cry-at- 
every-little-thing.” 

Mrs. Preston was somewhat longer inter- 
preting Frank’s gift, than she was in making 
out those of Ruth and Nan. _ 
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“Now I have it,”’ she announced, brightly, 
laying down his card, with a sweet mother- 
smile. “It is ‘I’ll-take-off-my-hat-in-the- 
house.’ ” > 

She looked at the card thoughtfully for a 
moment. - 

“Am I right, Frank?” 

“Yes, mother,” returned Frank, with a real 
“T'll-keep-my-promise”’ ring in his voice. 

““They’re the choicest presents I’ve ever 
had—every one of them,” declared Mrs. 
Preston, gratefully, holding each one of the 
“give-up-habit”’ cards in her hand. ‘No 
gifts from a store could please me as these do. 

“And the best thing about them is this, 
that we'll all enjoy together these birthday 
gifts—more so than any others that I’ve 
ever had.” 


Happy-Go-Lucky Hoptoad. 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON. 


Once there was a plump little Hoptoad, 
and his name was Happy-Go-Lucky Hop- 
toad, because he was always doing things in 
a happy-go-lucky way, without stopping to 
think what might happen. His friends 
called him Happy, forshort. They liked him, 
though they were sorry that he would do 
foolish things that got him into trouble. 

He had dear little hands and feet, and such 
bright eyes, and the quickest tongue! Why, 
it was almost as quick as lightning! 

When he was ready for luncheon, and a 
careless fly came along, and lighted near his 
nose—why, before you could even begin to 
count one, that fly wasn’t there, and Happy 
would be swallowing some-thing! But you 
could never feel quite sure just how that fly 
went out of sight. But Happy knew, and 


‘he grew very plump and sleek. 


There was one kind of fly that he had never 
tried to catch,—a long black-and-yellow fly, 
that could buzz very loudly. He was sure 
that he could catch one of the creatures easily, 
but Uncle Hiram Hoptoad had said, ‘‘ Don’t 
do it, my boy.” Uncle Hiram had not 
stopped to explain why not, but had just said, 
“Tf you do, you'll be sorry—very sorry!”’ 

So little Happy let the long black-and- 
yellow flies alone for a while. Every time 
he saw one, he thought of Uncle Hiram, and 
kept that nimble little tongue quite still. He 
was very proud of himself for remembering 
good advice, for once, and following it! . 

But one day he had not had good luck. 7 
Not many flies had come his way, and his 
stomach felt very empty. Just then one of 
the long black-and-yellow fellows lighted 
close to his nose. 

“He looks very filling!” exclaimed Happy. 
“JT don’t believe that Uncle Hiram knows 
every-thing—so there! Anyway, here goes!” 

Out darted the little lightning tongue, and 
out of sight went the black-and-yellow fly! 
But only for a minute! Then out it came 
again! Happy helped it, clawing at his 
mouth with his little hands. The fly looked 
rather mussed, but in a minute spread its 
wings and flew away, buzzing angrily. 

Happy sat quite still, swallowing, and look- 
ing much surprised and disgusted. He put 
up first one little hand, and then the other, 
and felt of his throat. His eyes were very 
bright, but he did not even notice a nice 
plump fly that lighted close to his nose. 

Just then Uncle Hiram Hoptoad came — 
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strolling along. He had had a fine picnic 
luncheon of flies, out by the chicken-dough 


- pan, and was feeling very comfortable and 


sleepy. He was on his way to his house 
under the flat rock by the gooseberry bush, 
to have a nice quiet nap. 

He stopped when he caught 
Happy. 

“What’s the matter, son?’’ he asked. 

Happy did not answer. He kept of swal- 
lowing, though he had nothing in his mouth 
to swallow. 

- Uncle Hiram eyed him wisely. 

“All right, Happy,” he said; “you needn’t 
tell me if you don’t want to, but J guess 
you’ve been getting acquainted with one of 
those black-and-yellow flies.” 

Still Happy did not answer. He sat swal- 
lowing miserably. His mouth felt as though 
it was full of something very hot. 

“Cheer up!” said Uncle Hiram. ‘‘By 
to-morrow you'll feel pretty nearly all right 
again. But I guess you won’t bother one 
of those black-and-yellow flies again—eh? ”’ 

Happy shook his aching head. He could 
not make a sound. He hopped slowly away 
to his house under the old round boulder that 
the Concord Grape vine ran all over. 

Uncle Hiram waggled his head wisely, as 
he started on toward home. 

“Poor little Happy!’’ he said. ‘“‘Benja- 
min Franklin was quite right when he said, 
‘Experience is a dear schoolmaster; but fools 
will take no other.’ Why, J can remember 
when I thought good old Knobby Hoptoad 
was trying to fool me about those black-and- 
yellow flies! Poor little Happy!” 

Next day Happy was out catching flies 
as briskly as ever. But he never again tried 
to make a luncheon of a hornet—wever. 


sight of 


The Indians. 


“Scamper! The raindrops will get there 
before you.’”’ And Mrs. Jackson scattered her 
children like a flock of chickens to the green 
to gather up the whitened linen which had 
been spread to dry. 

“There, Samuel! Do stop that nonsense, 
for the rain will soon be here!’’ She laughed 
in despair as the round, freckled face of her 
boy, on hands and knees, appeared with a 
grin from beneath a sheet. 

The laughter of all three children increased 


when the cows and sheep in mid-afternoon 


came hurrying to the barns as if they, too, 
were afraid of a sprinkle. 

Mr. Jackson gave a troubled glance sky- 
ward at the oncoming storm and then at the 
trembling cattle, which doubtless had been 
frightened by something worse. 

Samuel, Betsy, and Peggy had a glorious 
romp together after supper; but neither 
father, mother, nor even Uncle Jack could be 
persuaded to tell them a bedtime story, for 
something. seemed to trouble them all. The 
children went early to bed. Betsy whispered 
as they climbed onto the feathers: ‘I heard 
father say that we’d stay here one more 
night. Do you suppose the Indians are 
coming?” 

However, not even iti dreaded word of 
Indian nor the booming of the thunderstorm 
outside could keep those sleepy eyes open. 

Downstairs the elder members of the 


” family and several neighbors gathered about 


the wide fireplace, glad of the warmth that 
chi toa ‘night. With sober faces they 
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discussed the rumors of terrible deeds the 
Indians had committed in Dover, a few miles 
up the river. 

“Some are lurking about us,” declared 
Mr. Jackson, “for no storm would so frighten 
the cattle. ’Tis not the first time they have 
come home bruised and bleeding.” 

“To-morrow night,” added his brother, 
“the settlers here at the Plains [as the clear- 
ing was called] must go to the garrison house 
for safety. An attack may come at any 
moment.” 

Little Samuel was the first to open his 
eyes the following morning, thinking it was 
glorious sunshine that gave such a brilliant 
light outside, “until a snap and a crackle 
brought him to his feet. He found the barn 
ablaze. Then came a war-whoop from the 
Indians, that roused the household. 

While father and Uncle Jack armed them- 
selves with such implements as they had at 
hand, mother gathered the children together 
to go with her to the garrison house. Recall- 
ing her wallet, which she had left, she ran 
upstairs, but came down to find the children 
gone. 

“Perhaps they have started ahead,’ she 
thought, and hurried out alone. 

When the barns were smouldering ashes 
and no Indian could be seen or heard, plump 
Samuel rolled out from under the cinnamon 
rosebushes in the front garden. Peggy and 
Betsy were seen peering from beneath the 
low branches of lilacs, where they had gone 
in their fright and bewilderment. 

“Where’s mother?”’ cried little Samuel. 

“Ts she not with you?” asked their sur- 
prised father, yet relieved to see his children 
alive. 

She was not found at the garrison house 
nor yet among the many injured people. 

“Could the Indians have taken her off?” 
sobbed Betsy, when Peggy cried: “Hurrah! 
Here’s Captain Shackford with his soldiers. 
They'll help us.” 

Everybody crowded about the sturdy cap- 
tain, who had been summoned from Straw- 
berry Bank, two milesaway. He had ordered 
his company to proceed to the Plains; and 
now, seeing the destruction and learning in 
which direction the Indians had fled, he 
started in pursuit to the south. 

“Bring back my mother!’’ pleaded Samuel, 
hopefully. 

The captain nodded doubtfully, for he 
knew how treacherous the Indians were. 

It was a desolate spot that he left behind. 
Nine barns and five houses had been burned. 

‘Little Samuel, Betsy, and Peggy had a 
house left to them. But what was that 
without mother? The people who had gone 
to the garrison house in groups had reached 
there safely, but she had gone alone. 

Several hours passed, when voices were 
heard across the clearing, and Captain Shack- 
ford and his militia appeared from the woods 
with prisoners and plunder. 

“There’s mother!’”? shouted the children, 
and they dashed across the plains. 

Clinging to her, they heard how the cap- 
tain had seen a feathery blue smoke some 
four miles from the plains and found that 
the Indians were cooking their breakfast 
behind the protection of their captives, who 
were tied to the trees. The soldiers rushed 
upon them, but the Indians escaped. How- 
ever, the plunder, and, best of all, the pris- 
oners were safely brought back. 

Since then many a bedtime story by the 
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hearth fire has been told of that spot which 
to this day is known as Breakfast Hill.— 
The Child’s Hour. 


The New Boy. 


“A new boy came into our office to-day,” 
said a wholesale grocery merchant to his 
wife at the supper-table. ‘‘He was hired by 
the firm at the request of the senior member, 
who thought the boy gave promise of good 
things; but I feel sure that boy will be out 
of the office in less than a week.” ; 

“What makes you think so?” 

“Because the first thing he wanted to 
know was just exactly how much he was 
expected to do.” 

“Perhaps you will change your mind about 
him.” 

“‘Perhaps I shall,” replied the merchant, 
“but I don’t think so.” 

Three days later the business man said to 
his wife: ‘“‘About that boy you remember I 
mentioned three or four days ago. Well, 
he is the best boy that ever entered the store.” 

“How did you find that out?’ 

“Tn the easiest way in the world. The 
first morning after the boy began work he 
performed very faithfully and systematically 
the exact duties assigned, which he had been 
so careful to have explained to him. When 
he had finished, he came to me, and said: 
‘Mr. H—, I have finished all that work. 
Now what can I do?’ 

“T was greatly surprised, but I gave him a 
little job of work, and forgot all about him 
until he came into my room with the question, 
‘What next?’ That settled it for me. He 
was the first boy that ever entered our office 
who was willing and volunteered to do more 
than was assigned him. I predict a success- 
ful career for that boy as a business man,’’— 
The Little Christian. 


The last time Washington was in New 
England, on one of his progresses, so called, 
he made a visit at the house of Roger Sher- 
man,—the Roger Sherman who has been 
called the author of the Constitution. As 
he left the house one day, one of the little 
Sherman girls opened the door for him, and 
he said to her,— 

“TI wish you better office, my dear.” 

To which the bright little girl replied,— 

“Ves, sir, to let you in.” 

This little girl afterward became the 
mother of Senator Hoar, who. preserved 
well the traditions and principles of the 
Revolution.—E. E. Hale. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicz-Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuerk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, Prog R. Blina, 
Lincola Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
oe Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 

L. Pickman, Jr., Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 

Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D, 

PARKER B. FIELD, Gznerat Secretary, 
370 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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‘Fellowship of the Spirit at Home. 


CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 

The recent meeting in Boston of the 
National Federation of Religious Liberals 
was made the occasion of a widespread dis- 
play of fellowship beyond the lines of sect 
and creed, representatives of twelve de- 
nominations participating. 

Our Universalist friends by their action on 
the subject of interdenominational comity, 
at their recent General Convention at 
Worcester, took high ground and gave a 
good example to their fellow-Christians of 
every school. A resolution was passed of- 
fering fellowship to the ministers and mem- 
bers of any denomination which would extend 
a similar privilege to them. We trust the 
Unitarian body may follow this excellent ex- 
ample. It practically extends this interde- 
nominational recognition, but has never, to 
our knowledge, officially avowed it. 


The Reform Jews at the recent meeting 
of the National Conference of American 
Rabbis decided to affiliate themselves offi- 
cially with the National Federation of 
Religious Liberals. Dr. Louis Grossman of 
Cincinnati, president of their conference, 
and Dr. Kaufman Kohler, president of the 
Hebrew Union College for the training of 
rabbis, have been appointed the official 
Jewish delegates on the Council of the 
Federation. This is a step forward which 
is to be commended. The Christian re- 
ligion is largely derived from Judaism, and 
claims to be its legitimate heir. Both re- 
ligions make reverent use of the Old Testa- 
_ ment. Both, in their modern forms, are 

dominated by the same or similar central 
beliefs, moral principles, and social ideals. 
Why, then, should they not fraternize and 
work together on ethical and social lines for 
the aims they have in common? 

Rev. Charles W. Wendte, secretary of the 
National Federation of Religious Liberals, 
during the past year has lectured and 
preached in prominent Jewish Reform 
pulpits in Boston, Pittsburgh, and Cin- 
cinnati, and met with a very cordial reception. 


The Liberal Ministers’ Club of Philadel- 
phia, organized some ten years ago, and meet- 
ing usually at the Friends’ Building on North 
Fourteenth Street, has resumed its sessions 
for the winter. At the last meeting twenty- 
one clergymen were present, representing 
nine denominations, chiefly orthodox in 
affiliation. A luncheon and social occasion 
is followed by a paper by one of the members, 
and a discussion. It was to this club that 
the organization of the National Federation 
in 1908 was largely due. 

The Ministers’ Liberal Club in Pittsburgh, 
organized in connection with the Congress 
of Religious Liberals in that city last March, 
comprises some twenty-five clergymen of 
that city, and represents eight different 
denominations. Its first president was 
Rabbi J. Leonard Levy, the brilliant Jewish 
minister of Pittsburgh, whose recent death 
has been so deeply deplored. 

In South Middlesex County, Mass., a 
similar club has recently beenformed. Ata 
meeting in the Congregational church in 
Framingham, thirty clergymen, belonging 
to eight different sects, were present. Ad- 
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dresses were made by Rev. Dr. C. F. Rice, 
on the work of the Massachusetts Federation 
of Churches, Rev. Dr. C. W. Wendte, on the 
National Federation of Liberals, and others. 

There are interdenominational ministerial 
clubs in other cities, and possibly some 
composed of laymen also. We should be 
glad to receive information concerning them 
for this column. 


This has cost it something in material support- 
and sectarian recognition. 

The Federation has been true to its larger 
vision, and now is rewarded by the increasing 
acceptance of its irenic and inclusive attitude 
by the general religious community and by 
a step forward in the Council itself. 

At the recent session of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Christ in Pittsburgh a provision was 
adopted by which the separate state or local 
associations affiliated with the Federal’ 
Council will hereafter decide for themselves 
the nature and limits of their fellowship. 
This ought to promote a larger interpreta- 
tion of religious fraternity than has usually 
been the case. - 

The recent meeting of the Massachusetts 
Federation was an interesting and joyous 
occasion in which theological differences and 
denominational rivalries were lost from 
sight, and the spirit of mutual good-will and 
common service under the Golden Rule were 
uppermost. We bespeak for this society that 
generous confidence and co-operation of all 
our Protestant churches which it so well 
deserves. 

In another issue of the Christian Register 
we shall treat of the Fellowship of the Spirit 
in European and other countries. 


Nothing is more remarkable in the re- 
ligious life of our time than the growth of 
this conception of fellowship, which bases 
interdenominational good-will and co-opera- 
tion, not on like creed or worship, not on 
intellectual or ritual uniformity, but on 
oneness of moral sentiment and united 
social service. A striking illustration of 
this new spirit of religious brotherhood was 
afforded by the recent drive for the endow- 
ment of the war work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, in which orthodox and 
liberal, Jew, Gentile, and so-called unbeliever 
participated with hearty and _ generous 
good-will. The Y. M. C. A. has proved 
equal to its opportunity, and is .displaying 
a breadth and inclusiveness in its work for 
our soldiers and sailors which are happy 
auguries of interdenominational fraternity 
hereafter. An official of the Association 
expresses this ideal in words that will bear 
taking to heart:— 

“The Y. M. C. A. works on broad lines. 
It is open alike to Jew and Gentile, to Catho- 
lic and Protestant. In France the Catholics 
hold their mass in the huts, the Protestants 
their services and the Jews their synagogue. 
We have all inherited unhappy divisions and 
narrowness from the past. The war is 
bringing us together. 

“The Y. M. C. A. seeks to evangelize 
but never to proselytize. It seeks to hold 
every man true to his God, his own church, 
his own faith, his home and his own best 
self. Workers of all creeds are uniting under 
its roof to minister to the men as unofficial 
lay helpers. Here is an opportunity for us 
to present a common front and to serve the 
need of our common humanity. In these 
war camps we can get together on the broad 
platform of faith in God, in humanity and 
in righteousness; every man holding a right 
to his own creed but co-operating with all 
others in the face of our one common human 
need. 

“Can we not forget the mistakes and di- 
visions of the past and face the crisis of the 
present and the challenge of the future? It 
is the biggest moral challenge which ever 
confronted our people.” 


Maine Churches and Lumberjacks. 


SAMUEL B. NOBBS. 


On a recent visit to Maine the churches 
of our faith were found to be alive to the 
situation now existing in the country and to 
be practising conservation in more ways 
than one. They cannot be charged with 
holding too many services, and the services 
being held in most cases are now conducted 
in the church vestries, where a good fire for 
an hour or two is sufficient, or at least is 
sufficient except in periods like that just 
passed, when temperatures from twenty to 
forty degrees below zero were prevalent. 
One could wish that along with the desire 
to save coal there was a clearer view of the 
importance of the things for which Uni- 
tarianism stands and a resolute working for 
their realization. 

The Yarmouth church, through its minister, 
reports a large class in preparation for church 
membership and other encouraging signs 
of growth. At the same time they are co- 
operating with other churches in union 
services. 

Eastport is suffering from so much sickness 
that the churches are closed. The Union 
Church of Calais is prospering under the 
leadership of Rey. Barton Watson, and the 
Field Secretary was privileged to address 
a union meeting in that church during 
the first week of January. 

At Houlton he preached on Sunday, Jan- 
uary 6, at which time there was dedicated 
a Roll of Honor containing the names of 
thirteen men from that Society who have 
enlisted to serve the great cause. The many 
friends of the minister, Rev. George Dana 
Sanders, will be pleased to know that he is 
recovering from what threatened to be a 
serious iJlness, and every one who knows 
him will understand how anxious his church 
is for the time to come when he can resume 


Nor should those of us who live in Massa- 
chusetts forget to give credit for this en- 
larging spirit of brotherliness to the organi- 
zation which has perhaps done the most to 
bring it about, the Massachusetts Federation 
of Churches, which represents the two 
thousand Protestant churches of the State. 
It is the local branch of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, but 
having been founded some years before the 
latter and on a broad basis of interdenomi- 
national comity which admitted the Uni- 
tarian, Universalist, and other liberal bodies 
to full fellowship, it has steadily declined 
to narrow its membership requirements to 
the creedal standards of the national Associa- 


tion, with which it later identified itself.jrenders, | 
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The Secretary also preached in the church 
at Augusta, whose minister, Rev. Paul Phalen, 
is a Lieutenant of Artillery. That church 
will depend upon supplies for a short time 
and then proposes to utilize its own resources 
and have lay services, there being a half- 
dozen men in the parish who are quite com- 
petent to render such service to the church. 

Speaking of conservation, there may be 
some relation between the difficulty in carry- 
ing out the wooden shipbuilding programme 
and the labor conditions which appear to 
obtain in the lumber regions. While riding 
on the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad it 
happened that the car was occupied in good 
part by lumberjacks. In conversation with 
some of them there were shown several 
reasons for the difficulty in securing suffi- 
cient labor. The men spoken to were casual 
laborers, not bad-looking fellows, not vicious 
at all, or at least it was not apparent in a 
period of several hours of association. They 
had just quit a job where they had been 
employed for a week as coal passers in one 
of the big mills. ‘The older man was a veteran 
of the northern camps. They looked as if 
they never could be washed clean again. 

They said for that labor they received 
the sum of $2.25 per day, out of which they 
paid the boarding-house boss $7 a week for 
room and board. They spoke bitterly of 
the board, and if their descriptions were at all 
accurate somebody was evidently making 
a lot of money out of them, even in these 
high-cost days. As for the room, it seems 
that they shared it with a number of other 
men infested with vermin, so that even if 
a man went in perfectly clean he could not 
spend an hour in it without being contami- 
nated. 

Their clothes, wet from snow and _ per- 
spiration, had to be hung on lines over the 
stove in the sleeping-room, with effects on 
the atmosphere such as can be imagined. 
They were not cared for nearly as well as 
the horses, and if they asked for better 
conditions they were set down as “‘kickers”’ 
and invited to leave. They said that for a 
great many of the tasks the bosses did not 
seem to desire steady help, but preferred to 
have men come and go. Cleanliness was 
impossible. No hot water was provided, 
and if they used soap they must buy it 
themselves. 

They mentioned one camp which they 
said was all right,—good food, clean bunk, 
plenty of hot water; but from their de- 
scriptions they seemed to think that most of 
the camps were not fit for animals to live in. 
These men, I should say, were fully up to 
the average in intelligence and character 
for men who do such tasks. One of them 
had saved over $100 and was going to the 
city to see if he could not get a decent job 
before his money was expended, showing 
that ambition was not dead. Here are some 
reasons why men leave stich districts to seek 
life in the larger towns. 

_ Such a policy on the part of any corpora- 
tion as is indicated by the above statements 
to be not simply unrighteous, but 
unbusiness-like. ‘As one of the men said, 
is man who works in a lumber camp in 
' Maine is enduring more hard- 
gape than the fellows on the Western front.” 
worst of it is that such a life as these 
et been leading does not tend to 

m any great enthusiasm for the 
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have no desire to enlist for overseas service. 
What does any form of government mean 
They 
could scarcely be worse off under a czar. 
Indeed, is not the boss who holds power to 
set the terms of their lives a far more real 
tyrant than a king or an emperor? Is not 
the boarding-house boss who does not feel 
obliged to furnish chances for cleanliness 
a more absolute despot than some man of 
title who is only nominally a master? 

We who are believers in democracy must 
also believe that, while we must fight to the 
bitter end to make the world safe against 
the autocrats on the other side of the sea, 
some way must be found to diminish the 
autocratic powers so often exercised in in- 
dustry in our own country. Here is a time 
when we need the willing work of every man. 
How can we get it when men are treated 
as those lumberjacks and mill-workers evi- 
dently are in too many instances at the present 
time? All of which may or may not be the 
business of a Field Secretary, but is most 
emphatically the business of an American 
citizen. 


An Honored Minister. 


If the office of the minister does not in itself 
bring the distinction that it did in the past, 
it at least does not prevent distinction and 
honors. In the dignified old First Unitarian 
Church of Marietta, Ohio, lay the body of 
Rev. Mr. Coil, where for over twenty years 
he had been*the minister. Mr. Coil died 
Jan. 14, 1918. All day in a steady stream 
people went to take a last look at their min- 
ister, their friend, the eminent citizen. Old 
and young, rich and poor, Catholic, Protes- 
tant, and Jew, an unending procession, filed 
in and out of the church, enough to have filled 
it many times over. And at three o’clock, 
when the hour for the funeral service arrived, 
every seat was occupied and crowds filled 
the vestibule and reached out into the street. 
The ministers of all the churches of the city 
were present in a body. ‘The tribute of the 
city was made complete by the testimonies 
of the press. 

The Marietta Daily Journal, after giving 
a large part of the front page to his portrait 
and the history of his life and work, says in an 
editorial :— 


Marietta sincerely mourns the passing of 
Rev. E. A. Coil, and words but poorly express 
the sentiment of the community at this time. 
It is doubtful if the city ever boasted a citizen 
who commanded more universal respect and 
love than he did. He was the friend of all, 
the willing servant of the masses, and the 
champion of right always and everywhere. 

From the first announcement of his illness, 
last week, his condition has been the concern 
of all who knew him—and that numbered 
almost every one in the community, On the 
streets, in business houses, in public places 
and in the homes, Mr. Coil’s case has been a 
topic of general discussion. Announcement 
this morning that death had taken him brought 
pangs of sorrow to every heart. 

For more than twenty years, Mr. Coil has 
been an active force in the community. A 
minister of the gospel, he was more than the 
pastor of a church; a citizen of the commu- 
nity, he was more than an ordiuary layman; 
a champion of fraternalism, he was more 
than a lodge member; a husband and a father, 
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he was more than the head of a family. In 
short, he was a man—one of nature’s noble- 
men in the fullest sense. 

In public, as in private life, Mr. Coil had 
the highest of ideals and he practised his belief 
at every turn. As an officer of Marietta City 
in past years, as a trustee of the Washington 
County Children’s Home, as a member of the 
School Board, and in other like capacities, his 
counsel was universally respected, and he 
was recognized as the highest type of public 
servant. 

It was given to Mr. Coil—as it perhaps is 
to few ministers of the gospel—to be a leader 
in fraternal societies, and he made the most 
of the opportunity that was his. High honors 
came to him and he wore them well, sharing 
them in the wholehearted way that always 
characterized him, with the men whom he de- 
lighted to call Brother. It was one of his 
ambitions to promote the church by the en- 
couragement of fraternalism and by welding 
more closely together these two great factors 
in the life of man. > 

The reason for Mr. Coil’s removal is one 
of the problems over which humanity has 
pondered and must continue to ponder. In 
the natural trend of events, he had by no 
means lived out his life of usefulness, and it 
had been reasonable to expect that he would 
be spared to his loved ones and to the multi- 
tudes whom he loved to serve, for many years 
tocome. His death, therefore, is all the more 
sad. 

We feel a personal loss in Mr. Coil’s death, 
for he was our tried and true friend, and on 
many occasions his friendship has helped to 
smooth the way and to open the path to 
brighter and better things. With those who 
were privileged to know him intimately, we 
shall cherish the memory of these years, and 
shall seek to profit by the lessons that he has 
taught. 


The funeral service was conducted by his 


friend and brother minister, Dr. L. Walter 
Mason of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Life Members’ Reunion. 


The second annual reunion of the life mem- 
bers of the American Unitarian Association 
was held at the Hotel Brunswick, Boston, 
Mass., Thursday evening, January 17, While 
the attendance was not as large as last year, 
the meeting was delightful socially, the dinner 
was good, the speaking excellent, and the in- 
terest and enthusiasm of those present sus- 
tained and hearty. The singing of a hymn 
preceded the banquet and the Bostonia Or- 
chestra of women provided music during its 
course. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot presided, and 
introduced each speaker with appropriate re- 
marks. The timely subject of them all was 
“Unitarian War Opportunities.” 

Rev. Elmer S. Forbes, secretary of the 
department of Community Service of the 
American Unitarian Association, told briefly 
of its work for our boys in the Service. It 
has been the purpose of this department not 
to render personal aid to the men in khaki 
but rather to stimulate the work of the 
churches in their behalf in Red Cross work 
and in other war activities. All this has 
been accomplished and also some excellent 
war literature in the form of tracts have been 
widely distributed. 

Mrs. Claude U. Gilson, the recently ap- 
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pointed community worker of the American 
Unitarian Association at Camp Devens, 
Mass., spoke of her work. Mrs. Gilson’s talk 
was full of interest and liveliness. The many 
varieties of her practical and religious ex- 
perience at Ayer made an engaging and 
thrilling tale. She believes that Camp 
Devens with its thirty-two different organiza- 
tions all ‘‘co-operating and co-ordinating”’ 
was unlike any other camp in the country. 
Mrs. Gilson finds many methods of work 
there unsuited to her taste and to her Uni- 
tarian faith, but she said that it was possible 
to forget the things impossible to agree upon 
and to get together upon what was believed 
in common. She found that the slogan of 
the Y. M. C. A. workers was “‘A Soul a Day 
for Christ,’’ and they measured their success 
by the number of men who at the close of a 
meeting signed up as ‘‘followers of Christ.” 
In Mrs. Gilson’s opinion this active pursuit 
after their souls was distasteful to the ma- 
jority of the soldiers. The boys are eager 
for the deep message of a cheerful faith. 
They needed it to carry with them into their 
new experiences, and she urged that Uni- 
tarians make the most of this great oppor- 
tunity which Camp Devens and other 
cantonments presented. Our power to 
help the soldiers is limited only by the 
strength, time, and money we are willing to 
devote to the task. 

Prof. Francis G. Peabody of Harvard Uni- 
versity closed the meeting with an address 
on ‘“‘The Renaissance of Rational Religion.” 
The obvious indifference of those in camps to 
the evangelical religions was fraught with 
meaning. What difference does it make 
what sacraments there are to the soldier 
facing death? Dr. Peabody prophesied 
that at the close of the war our men would 
return and reform the churches. 


Dr. Joseph May. 


A long life of distinguished service in 
the Christian ministry was brought to a 
close in the death at Philadelphia, Pa., 
January 9, of Rev. Joseph May. The son 
of one of the greatest and most widely 
known of our Unitarian ministers, Rev. 
Samuel J. May, Dr. Joseph May attained 
in his own right a position of eminence 
and honor in our fellowship and in the city 
where he ministered for more than forty 
years. 

Born in Boston in 1836, he was graduated 
from Harvard in 1857 and from the Harvard 
Divinity School in 1865. He was first 
scholar in his class at Harvard, and retained 
to the end of his life the habits and standards 
of the scholar. He was the author of a 
biography of Rev. Samuel Longfellow, a 
book on ‘‘The Miracles and Myths of the 
New Testament,’ and a volume of sermons. 
He was a frequent contributor to religious 
and secular periodicals. He received the 
degree of Doctor of Laws from Jefferson 
College in 1887 and of Doctor of Divinity 
from Meadville in 1914. 

He held two short pastorates—at Yonkers, 
N.Y., and at Newburyport, Mass.—before 
becoming the minister of the First Unitarian 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 
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Church of Philadelphia in 1876 as successor 
of Dr. William H. Furness, minister for the 
previous fifty years. His active pastorate 
in Philadelphia continued for twenty-five 
years and his honorary pastorate to his 
death. He upheld the traditions of Dr. 
Fumess’s great ministry and added unto 
them by the grace and charm of a cheerful 
and kindly nature, by the fineness of his 
religious feeling and thought, and by his 
devotion to his own people and the many 
interests of a great city. 

The funeral was held on January 12, which 
was the forty-second anniversary of his 
installation. The service was conducted 
by his successor, Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, 
and was attended by a large company whose 
presence testified to the love and honor 
in which this Christian gentleman was held. 

F. R. G. 


How the Money is Used. 


The following subscriptions for work at 
Ayer and Camp Devens have been received 
by Charles B. Wiggin, treasurer, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston:— 


Previously acknowledged..............-..00: $8,942.13 
Walter Hunnewellovotnees. «2s escacc~ sacs’ 100.00 
Miss Lucy Lowell (additional)............... 5.00 
Boiron... i5 ods Gece ee beet > 1. csitdivta aie 100.00 
Mrs." Francis Heee necro act eae tee cee. 50.00 
Anonymous} sits Fables daa ess oc. See. sewed 25.00 
FLW Stevens Sache ie chs. cro ante eddie «pe 25.00 
Miss Caroline E. Peabody...............-02 25.00 
Mrs. J. (A; Bailey, Jest ee. >. thot’. 3 10.00 
Barry, La Rice sae «cc, cats agetom « 25.00 
Mrs. Caroline F. Sanborn......22......%.20%6 10.00 

$0,317-13 


The money is being expended in four ways: 

I. The War Work Council has appointed 
and is sustaining certain well-qualified min- 
isters to act as Volunteer Chaplains at the 
Camp. These chaplains enjoy the hos- 
pitality of Y. M. C. A. Hut 27, where they 
make their headquarters. They live with 
the men, co-operate with the Y. M. C. A. 
workers, hold religious services and classes, 
and personally follow up and interest them- 
selves in the officers and men who come 
from Unitarian families or churches. The 
chaplain now on duty is Rev. Earl C. Davis 
of Pittsfield. 

II. An experienced and competent Com- 
munity Worker, Mrs. C. U. Gilson, is in resi- 
dence in the town of Ayer and works prima- 
rily with the young women and soldiers’ 
wives who are in the town. She also has 
regular appointments at the Federation Hut 
and in connection with the Unitarian church 
of Ayer and in many ways makes herself use- 
ful to the soldiers and their families. 

Ill. The Federation Hut, which has its 
building between the town and the Camp, is 
established and supported by the five de- 
nominations now represented in Ayer. 
The building of the Federation is large and 


TRAINING FOR WAR SERVICE 


WOMEN are needed to serve as ‘“‘Reconstruction 
Aides” in treating disabled soldiers. Able and 
devoted women between the ages of 25 and 40 
years will be accepted for training under the 
direction and sanction of the Surgeon-General 
of the War Department. . 


A class begins 


WEDNESDAY, FEB. 6, 


at the American School for Physical Education, 
44 St. Botolph St. Tel. B. B. 2572. 


DR. MARY R. MULLINER 
DIRECTOR AND INSTRUCTOR 
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Housekeeper—Companion—Woman of middle age, 
refined, capable and executive, desires position in small 
family of adults. Exceptional references. Address W., 
care Christian Register. 


WORKING HOUSEKEEPER for 1 Lady in Brook- 
line. Beautiful, modern suite. Good home for the suitable 
person. Address A, Christian Register. 


COMPANION POSITION desired. Expe- 
rience and references. Address Miss Cora J. 
Leland, 24 Elmwood St., Newton, Mass. 


Lady wishes to place attendant-companion who has 
lived with her three years. Able to take responsibility 
with old people. Experienced nurse. Would go as 
housekeeper where one maid is kept. Understands 
cooking and housework. Economical. Cheerful dis- 
Tel. Miss Rogers, Haymarket 735. 


LANTERN SLIDES 
ON BIBLE HISTORY AND TRAVEL 
FOR SALE OR RENTAL 


JOHN H. THURSTON 


50 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON 


position. 


ALL KINDS OF THERAPEUTIC TREATMENTS 
FACE, FEET, SCALP 


OXYOLINE VAPOR FOR COLDS, ETC. 


MRS. RUTH COLT JACKSON 
214 Huntington Ave. Suite 41, B.B. 6350 


CRESCENT REST 


57 Bartlett Crescent, Brookline, Mass. 
A Home for Elderly, Invalid, and Convalescing Persons. 


Tel. Brookline 4053. 


Carourwe M. HALLetr 
Marcaret E, Jarvis, 


HEWINS & HOLLIS 


Men’s Furnishing Goods 


4 Hamilton Place - - Boston 
Opposite Park Street Church 


COLOR=PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Men Going to the Front 


* References. 


HELEN MESSINGER MURDOCH, F.R.P.S. 
282 Boylston Street, Boston Tel. B. B. 6074 


LET US EXPLAIN 


Our Electric Washing Machine Proposition. 


Cash or Time Payments. 
Please Call, Write or Tel. Main 6205. 


FARLEY & MacNEILL, 
The Big Value Fixture House, 


89 FEDERAL STREET, . . BOSTON. 


Complete Stocks 
of 


Table Linens Handkerchiefs 
White Goods Neckwear 
Art Embroideries Towels 
Upholsteries Rugs 

At Reasonable Prices 
T. D.Whitney Company 
EVERYTHING IN LINENS 
37-39 Temple Pl., 25 West St., Boston 


=e | +s: 
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commodious, containing a hall for religious 


i ; and other public meetings, baths, dormitory 
_ accommodations, and it is equipped to serve 

} all the varied recreational purposes of a social 

; centre. 

e IV. The Unitarian Church at Ayer holds a} 


strategic position. It is the largest church 
-building in Ayer and its services have been 
well attended by the soldiers. The building 
is, however, totally inadequate for its present 
uses. Contracts have been let for improve- 


new plumbing, better fire protection, electric 
lights, and a general increase of facilities. 
This work is rapidly going forward without 
seriously interfering with the daily use of the 
building. 
Additional 
needed. 


So AR A + LM) ila eg 


contributions are urgently 


Rev. Henry C. Parker. 


Resolutions upon the death of Rev. Henry 
| C. Parker of the Unitarian church of Wo- 

bifn, Mass., were passed at the annual 
meeting of the parish of the First Unitarian 
: Church, Stoneham, Mass. :— 


Whereas the Parish and Church of Stoneham have 
P learned with profound regret of the death of Rev. Henry 
; C. Parker of the Woburn Church; and Whereas this 
Church remembers with gratitude the period of our need 
which he so graciously and generously responded to in 
the past, and also recalls the frequent evidences of his 
friendship and strong sense of fellowship; therefore Be it 
resolved that this Parish does herein record its sense of pro- 
found loss in his death, and does extend its deepest sym- 
pathy to Mrs. Parker and the children in their hour of 
trial, and to the Woburn Parish; Be it resolved that a copy 
of these Resolutions be placed in the records of this Parish 
and copies be forwarded to Mrs. Henry C. Parker, the 
Clerk of the Woburn Parish, the Christian Register of 
Boston,_and the Woburn and Stoneham press. 
Respectfully submitted, 


————— 


GrorcEe Wm. BELL. 
LurTHER HItt. 

Wm. B. STEVENS. 
Atice V. PEYTON. 
Myron W. MESssER. 


Religious Intelligence. 
Announcements. 


The Meadville Unitarian Conference will 
meet at Meadville, Pa., on March 25, 26, 
27. Henry ‘TT. Secrist, Secretary- 


week of February 4 are as follows: February 
5, Rev. Henry Phipps Ross, Dedham; Feb- 
ruary 6, Rev. Clarence S. Pond, Baptist 
Church, Beverly Farms; February 7, First 
Lieut. Albert Lévitt, Chaplain, 302d Light 
Field Artillery, U.S.N.A.; February 8, Rev. 
Charles F. Dole, D.D., Jamaica Plain; Feb- 
ruary 9, musical service, Malcolm Lang, 
organist. 


Churches. 


Fircupurc, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Howard A. Pease: The one hundred and fif- 
tieth anniversary of the founding of the First 
Parish in Fitchburg, Mass., was observed on 
_ Sunday morning, January 6, with an address 

_ upon “The History and Significance of New 
5: England Congregationalism” by Dean Will- 
jam W. Fenn, D.D., of the Harvard Divinity 
School. — A “Tamil gathering” of the parish 


, 
y 
: 
and 
Treasurer 
The week-day services in King’s Chapel for 
= 


ments, including new entrances and exits, | 
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LITTLE BUILDING 
BOYLSTON AND TREMONT STREETS 
ROOMS 801-905 
TELEPHONE,BEAGH 501 
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THE NEW LITTLE BUILDING 


First of its kind in Boston. 

Best of its kind in United States. 

12 floors of cheerful offices and select shops. 
Perfect elevator service. 

Direct passage from Boylston St. Subway into 
building. 

Every variety of service found under one roof. 
Special window construction provides light on 
darkest days. 

Here women may make their purchases in com- 
fort, at distinctive stores. 


Schools in Little Building. 


Learn a New Profession| Macdonald Commercial School 


—FILING— 


and secure a good salaried position through a course at 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF -FILING 


Day, Evening and Correspondence Courses 
Visitors invited. Booklet upon request 
Phone BEACH 805 


STENOGRAPHY 
BOOKKEEPING TYPEWRITING 


Individual Attention Practical Training 
Day and Evening Sessions 


LITTLE BUILDING Tel. BEACH 4822 


Shops in Little Building. 


MISS A. E. MONAHAN 
DISTINCTIVE UNDERWEAR 
AND 
BRASSIERES 
MADE TO ORDER 
ROOM 839, Tel. 1898—R 


MISS SPROUL 
ELECTRIC NEEDLE SPECIALIST 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
REMOVED AT $1.00 A TREATMENT 


Room 1122 Tel. Beach 5298-R 


LENDING LIBRARY 
ALL LATEST FICTION 
2 cts. a Day 
No Deposit. 


All Late War Stories. ROOM 428 
Smart Serge Frocks 


FOR EARLY SPRING WEAR AT WAR PRICES 


Rooms ELLIOTT 701 - 03 


MISS ROSILLA BUTLER 
HAIR GOODS—THE MARCEL 


SHAMPOOING, HAIR DRESSING, MANICURING, 
FACIAL AND SCALP TREATMENT, ELECTROLYSIS, ETC. 
Room 303 TELEPHONE, BEACH 628 


MISS SYLVESTER 


HATS 


ROOMS 306-318 


ANNA D. SCHWARZ 


Formerly with Byron E. Bailey Co. 


SPECIALTIES SOUTHERN 
ror GOW MS ~o' Wean 
Room 728 Telephone 


THE WOOL SHOP 
429 LITTLE BUILDING 
WORSTEDS AND YARNS 
LESSONS GIVEN 


MISS E. M. BIGGLESTONE 
FORMERLY WITH MISS DRURY 


DODGE 
DESIGNER OF DISTINCTIVE 


MILLINERY 


ROOM 418 LITTLE BUILDING TEL. BEACH 5769-M 


B.F. GOLDTHWAIT 


EMBROIDERY 
GOWNS A SPECIALTY 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 
ROOM 717 


Tel. Beach 5514—W 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 


was held on Wednesday evening, January 9, 
when nearly two hundred members enjoyed 
the dinner provided and served by the Men’s 
Club, and listened to papers upon “The 
Chronological History of the First Parish”’ 
by Mrs. George B. Woodward, ‘‘ The History 
of the Church” by Miss Mary L. Garfield, 
“Some Ministers I Have Known” by Mrs. 
Abbie M. J. Damon, ‘‘The Choirs” by Miss 
Alice G. Stebbins, “‘ Phillips Chapel” by Mr. 
Charles Fosdick, ‘“The Sunday School” by 
Miss Elizabeth D. Merriam, and “The 


Branch Alliance” by Mrs. Alexander Thomp- 
son. ‘The presence and cordial words of Rev. 
A. W. Littlefield, minister of the parish from 
1900 to 1908, added much to the pleasure of 
the occasion. The First Parish Church in 
Fitchburg was constituted January 7, 1768, 
of members dismissed and recommended for 
that purpose by the church in LIunenburg. 
Its first minister, Rev. John Payson, member 
of a famous family of ministers, was ordained 
January 27, 1768, and continued his ministry 
for twenty-six years. Noteworthy among 
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his successors was Rev. Calvin Lincoln, whose 
powerful preaching and saintly life during a 
ministry of thirty-one years (1824-55) are 
gratefully remembered by the older members 


of the church. The installation of Rev. 


Howard Almeron Pease took place on Sunday 


evening, January 6. 


BROOKLYN, 
Church: The congregation celebrated the 
opening of the New Year by presenting to 
their former pastor, Rev. Leon A. Harvey, 
and Mrs. Harvey, a victrola. The gift was 
accompanied by a letter from Mr. W. H. 
Johnston, chairman of the committee, in 
which the service and admirable accom- 
plishments of Mr. and Mrs. Harvey are 
given in detail. The pastorate continued 
eleven years. In that time a beautiful 
church, with social equipment and attractive 
grounds, has come into the possession of the 
society. The value of the property is 
$45,000, with a mortgage of $6,000. Eleven 
years ago the society’s property was worth 
$10,000. The spiritual ministry, Mr. John- 
ston says, “cannot be measured in words. 
Your teaching has helped many of us to 
realize that the common gifts of life are the 
gifts of God.” To Mrs. Harvey is given the 
eredit for much of the growth of the church 
and the success of The Alliance. Mr. Har- 
vey replied happily. In the background of 
the music, he said, would always be the 
memory of the affectionate appreciation of 
the people, whose faces “‘we shall see seated 
in their accttstomed places in this beautiful 
church, and in their own pleasant homes, 
reminding us of converse there when we 
talked together of our hopes and our ideals.’’ 


Fat, River, Mass.—Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Thomas S. Robjent: The work of the 
Society has been progressing most favorably. 
Congregations have been good, and the ut- 
most harmony and enthusiasm pervade all 
branches of the church work. Rev. Thomas 
S. Robjent underwent a serious operation 
early in October, and during his absence 
from the pulpit, Rev. J. D. Reid, late of 
St. Paul, Minn., and Dr. Earl M. Wilbur 
of Berkeley, Cal., took charge of the Sunday 
services. Mr. Robjent returned to his work 
on the first Sunday in December. A most 
tender bond of regard and affection unites 
the minister and the people of this parish. 
Several deaths have marked the past year, 
many of them leaving a place which cannot 
well be filled. The ladies of the Society 
have done great work the past year. They 
have completed 10,048 articles for the Red 
Cross, which goes on from week to week 
without break. A large number of the army 
and navy men recently attended the morning 
service and were afterward entertained by 
members of the Society at the Quequechan 
Club. On Sunday, January 27, one hundred 
boys from the Naval Reserve from Newport 
were welcomed, being entertained at the 
several homes for dinner. Vesper service 
was held in the afternoon, followed by supper 
in the vestry, and they were sent back to 
Newport on a special car in the evening. 
Arrangements have been made to unite for 
the morning worship and Sunday-school 
with the First Baptist Church for the month 
of February, the two ministers preaching 
alternate Sundays and the choirs assisting. 


NewpsurcnH, N.Y.—Church of our Father, 
Rev. Clarence J. ‘Harris: Unable to buy 


N.Y.—Fourth Unitarian 
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fuel, the church was forced to close its doors. 
The Catholic order, the Knights of Columbus, 


tendered the use of its spacious hall, in the 
heart of the city, where on Sunday, January 


13, regular church services were held, with 
a number of Catholics present. Rev. Mr. 
Harris preached on ‘‘ Christ’s Idea of the 
Law of Necessity.” Until coal can be pur- 
chased, the church will be dependent on 
others for a place of worship. An order 
refuses coal to churches and public halls, 
but no mention is made of theatres, dance- 
halls, saloons, and the like. The annual 
meeting of this church elected the following 
officers: Chester J. Brown, president; Capt. 
H. E. Betts, vice-president; Robinson Bent- 
ley, secretary; Harrison R. Ryder, treasurer; 
Mrs. F. Delano Hitch, Mrs. W. H. Berger, 
T. W. Morrison, Victor E. Oese, and Edward 
P. Roberts, board of trustees. The pastor’s 
report showed the church to be in a flourish- 
ing condition. 


Saco, Mx8.—Second Parish, Rev. W. R. 
Clarke: The annual parish meeting was 
held January 9, after a pleasing supper pro- 
vided and -served by the men. Reports of 
the pastor and heads of the various depart- 
ments showed the church in a prosperous 
condition with the financial balance on the 
credit side. A substantial addition to the 
minister’s salary was voted, and the new 
year opens auspiciously. Members of the 
parish have responded heartily to the na- 
tion’s calls for Liberty bonds, Y. M. C. A. 
maintenance, and the Red Cross. Saco 
is headquarters for Red Cross work for all 
of York County except Biddeford, and our 
parish has furnished the chairmen of the 
knitting division, the sewing division, and 
of the special committee in charge of the 
recent drive for new members. Last Sunday 
the Sunday-school contributed to the suf- 
fering children fund. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT.—Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. E. Q. S. Osgood: Though 
small in numbers this church continues in 
active service, and does its part, not only in 
the advancement of liberal thought, but 
also in maintaining the standards of civic 
life in the community. A service flag was 
recently raised over the church portal in 
honor of five young men of the parish now 
in the army and navy, three of them 
serving in France. During the winter the 
Universalists are uniting for the morning 


Schools for Dancing. 


ISABEL BAKER CRAGG 


200 Huntington Ave. 
Back Bay 6699-J 


LOOMIS DANCING SCHOOL 
93 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 
BALL ROOM AND ASTHETIC 
- Tel. Back Bay 4685-M 


Notel Directory, 


HOTEL LENOX, one of Boston’s Best Hotels, Single 
rooms $2; with bath, $2.50and up. Double rooms, 
$3 and up. L, C. Prior, Manager, 


Commonwealth Hotel, Inc., opp. State House, Boston. 


Rooms, hot and cold water, $1.25 up; with private bath, 


$1.75; suites, $5. Booklet. 
Storer F. Crarts, Gen. Manager. 


Please patronize our advertisers. 
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service and Sunday-school. The society 
has suffered a great loss within the past few 
weeks in the death of Charles H. Pratt, its 
treasurer for nearly twenty-five years, and 
always a loyal supporter of the liberal faith. 
By his will the Unitarian church has been 
generously remembered, but his _ fellow- 
workers in the society will sadly miss his 
wise counsel and the service he was con- 
stantly rendering in behalf of every worthy 
cause. Though of few words his deeds 
reached far, and brought good cheer to 
many a saddened life. 


Deaths. 


CASE.—At his home in Jenkintown, Pa., January 11, 
Everett Case, aged ninety-two years. 


MURDOCK.—In Hubbardston, Mass., January 26, Mrs. 
Julia D. (Greenwood) Murdock, aged ninety-seven years, 
three months. 


MOUNT AUBURN MONUMENTAL j 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


583 Mount Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Opposite Cemetery Entrance, 


SF ousk 7 


F Park St., Bostoa 


Estab. 1840 Phone 665 Beach 


LEWIS JONES & SON 
UNDERTAKER 
No. 50 Lagrange Street 


Reasonable prices, prompt service. Guaranteed 
embalming. Use of chapel free. Located in heart 
of city. No funeral too small, none too large. 
Estimates ven. Correspondents everywhere. 


Auto hearse if desired. 


Church Announcements. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. Church 
school at 9.45 A.M. Vesper service (all the seats free) at 4 
p.M. The church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Sunday, February 3, Rev. George D. Latimer . 
of Brookline will preach. Church service at 11 A.M. 

Church school at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at rr A.M. 

Monthly vesper service at 4.P.M. Rev. Abbot Peterson 
‘at officiate. Special music. Social hour. Cordial] 
welcome. 


SECOND CHURCH in Boston (16 The Old North), 
corner of Beacon Street and Audubon aie, Rev. Samuel 
R. Maxwell, minister. Church schoolat 0.45 A.M. Morning 
service at 11. Sermon by Rey. L. S, McCollester, D.D. 
The First Parish in Brighton, Rev. Alfred J. Wilson, is 
uniting with us. 


_ KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Howard N. Brown, D.D., and Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow. Morning service with Holy Communion 
at 10.30. Mr. Brown will preach. Vesper service at 4 P.M. 
Mr. Snow will preach. Service every day at noon. Oren 
daily 9 to 12. : 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner Berkeley 
and Marlborough Streets, Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. 
In order to co-operate with the Fuel Administration, this 
church has accepted an invitation from the Central Church 
Berkeley and Newbury Streets, to unite with them until 


further notice, for Sunday morning yore Service at 
rae dn Mr, Sperry and Mr. Park wi pre on alternate 
undays. 


The Sunday-school and all Chapel activities will 
continue as usual in the First Church Chapel. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, comer 
aham 


er of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abr. M. Rides, 
minister. Disciples School at 0.45 A.M. Social service 
class at 10.15 A.M. Kindergarter ary at 12 A.M. 
urch service at II A.M. b 
na “Unfulfilled Scripture.” All seats are free and a 
ial invitation is Take Chestnut 
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~ "Tue Broce Between THE 
Past AND Tue Future 


The churches of the Unitarian fellowship have under- 
taken tasks for the widening of the influence of liberal faith 
in this nation. This work is planned on long lines. Through 
many years of the past this work has progressed. In many 
years of the future it will be carried further. 


In this present time of stress and strain this work must 
not be allowed to break down. We must not break the 
continuity of this noble undertaking. The present is a time 
of great importance, to conserve the past and to prepare for 
‘the future. 


In American cities where we have, in recent years, started 
»new Unitarian churches the work must be sustained if we 
are not to lose the accumulated influence of these years of 
patient and hopeful endeavor. ‘The quality of our work is 
being tested. 


For this missionary work, the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation needs contributions fully equal to those of recent 
years. Every dollar which our churches contribute goes 
into missionary work, undiminished by any cost of admin- 
istration. The call now is for 


$75,000 BEFORE MAY 1, 1918, 


For the Treasury of the Association 


Send contributions to Mr. Henry M. Williams, Treas., 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Pleasantries. 


“Our class in First¥Aid,” said Mrs. Twick- 
embury, “is studying physiognomy.” 


“How do you cook pork and beans?”’ 
“That isn’t the question. How do you get 
’em?”’—Washington Star. 


‘“‘What is a synonym?” asked a teacher. 
“Please, sir,’ said a lad, ‘‘it’s a word you 
can use in place of another if you don’t know 
how to spell it.”— Sacred Heart Review. 


Artist: ““O milkmaid, if you will pose for 
me I’ll give you a dollar an hour.” “Sorry, 
sir; but I’m getting a thousand a week from 
a moving-picture concern over the hill.””— 
Life. 


Social agitator: ‘‘Isn’t it a shame the way 
they work the help in this store? Fifteen 
hours a day, and wages almost nothing!”’ 
Companion: “‘Why do you trade here?” 
“‘Oh, they sell things so much cheaper.’”— 
Chicago Times. 


Mark Twain, so the story goes, was walk- 
ing on Hannibal Street when he met a woman 
with her youthful family. ‘‘So this is the 
little girl, eh?’’ Mark said to her as she dis- 
played her children. ‘And this sturdy little 
urchin in the bib belongs, I suppose, to the 
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DENTIST 


2 PARK S8Q., BOSTON 


Tel. Beach 1584 


DR. GERDA VON BETZEN PERRY ! 


Nippon Garden 


Plants and other Gifts 
for Remembrance 


443 BOYLSTON ST., cor. BERKELEY 


HEART AND VOICE 


A BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES FOR 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “* THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,’ ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of their Sunday-schools, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this work. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions and special 


contrary sex.’ ‘‘Yassah,’”’ the woman re-| occasi 


plied; ‘‘yassah, dat’s a girl, too.” 


“That ’ere Sammy’s an educated toff from 
*Arvard,”’ said Tommy Atkins, leaning on 
his spade. ‘‘I’m jolly well weary of ’is 
learnin’, too, that I am. We’re ordered to 
throw up trenches along the Marne, and as 
’e picks up ’is spade, th’ bloomin’ college 
blighter says, says ’e, ‘Well, Tommy, come 
on; it looks like we’re infra dig!’ And wot 
I says is, ‘Blarst a college education, any- 
how, eh?’”’—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


At the movies an old couple sat through 
a picture that included a cattle ‘‘round-up”’ 
in which the dust rose in clouds from the 
parched ground. ‘The old lady began to 
cough, and her husband nudged her. ‘‘ Don’t 
cough, Annie! Can’t you see you’re disturbing 
the other folks?’’ His wife looked at him 
apologetically over her handkerchief, smother- 
ing a spasm. “I can’t help it, Ephraim. 
Dust always tickles my throat!’’—Every- 
body’s Magazine. 


Amos J.: Cummings” and Ernest Jarrold 
were once in a pilot-boat during a great 
storm. ‘The former lay on a bunk, intently 
reading. The boat gave a fearful lurch, 
and careened until it seemed that she must 
turn completely over. “This is awful, 
Amos!”’ said Jarrold. “I’m going to put 
on a life-preserver, for the boat can’t stand 
it many minutes longer.’’ ‘Oh, keep quiet, 
and let me read, Mickey!”’ said Cummings, 
never lifting his eyes. “‘The men on this 
boat draw a regular salary to keep her 
afloat!’””’—Saturday Evening Post. 


A rabbi in New York City was catechizing 
a class of small boys whose parents had come 
from the land of the Czar. ‘‘ Now, Isaac, 
tell us, who was the first man?” ‘‘George 
Washington,” came the prompt reply. Ex- 
claimed the amazed rabbi: ‘‘Surely you know 
better, Isaac. You, a Jew, to say that 
George Washington was the first man? You 
ought to know Adam was the first man.” 
‘‘My teacher she say George Washington was 
first in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen. And any way, 
you know we Americans don’t take much 
stock in those foreigners.’’ ope 


ions. 

“Heart and Voice” has been adopted by a large number 

et Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout the United 
tates. 

Two new editions are published. One contains both 
services and songs. The other contains the songs and 
music only. The employment of a lighter grade of paper 
and a flexible cover makes the book still more serviceable 
for Sunday-school use. 


TESTIMONIALS, 


Northampton, Mass. 

“ ‘Heart and Voice’ has been used in our Sunday-school 
for the past two years. All our Sunday-school workers 
consider it a very satisfactory book. The is full 
of beautiful and dignified music. I like the Church 
hymns interspersed.” 

Peabody, Mass. 

“The atmosphere of ‘Heart and Voice’ impressed me. 
To see the book on the table or piano gave forth a song. 
It is a very sympathetic volume, well suited for the Sun- 
day-school and the home circle.” 

New Orleans, La. 2 ; 

“We find ‘Heart and Voice’ altogether sane and sweet 
and strong. We don’t cut anything, the music out of the 
services or the stanzas out of the songs, and thereby we 
realize their full worth. Pray report for us that we love 
and treasure our ‘Heart and Voice’ books.” 

Lyman (State) School for Boys. Berlin, Mass. 

“We are not allowed under state law to use the service 
part. We value the hymns highly. They are fine in 
music and helpful in thought. I was glad to find such a 
splendid combination of fine music and fine sentiments, 
and withal tuneful music, to place before the boys that 
come under our control.” 

Rochester, N.Y. 

“We especially like the prayers. They always seem to 
fit in with any service.” 

From the “Friends’ Intelligencer,” Philadelphia. 

“This book of songs will be found very helpful to First- 
day schools and Friends’ Associations where singing is being 
introduced.” 

San Francisco, Cal. 

“T want to tell you how much we are enjoying ‘Heart 
and Voice,’ lately installed. We like the services, and the 
music is delightful. We congratulate and thank you.” 

Hamilton, Ohio. Universalist Sunday-school. 

“ After using ‘Heart and Voice’ for a year, and comparing 
it with other books, I found it more complete and far su- 
perior. I know of no compilation of religious poetry of 
equal literary merit. The services are conveniently classi- 
fied, and strong in their beauty, simplicity, and unity of 
thought. The music is singable. The book is well liked 
by our school.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies of Service and Songs, 60 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 50 
cents, carriage prepaid. 

Price: Edition with Songs and Music only, 50 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 40 
cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Please patronize our advertisers, 
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Sees ASH BARREL 
(TTS eal TRUCK 


wheels your ashes up stairs or down. Our Spiral 
Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper. Under-— 
* ground Garbage Rereivers—seven styles. 


Sold direct. Look for our trade marks. 
WRITE FoR CATALOGUE ON EacH 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 

19 FARRAR STREET = = _ LYNN, MASS. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


WILLIAM HULL 
AND 
THE SURRENDER OF DETROIT 


Leaflets sent gratis by the Post-Office Mission 
of the Church of the Disciples. 


Address MISS L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
5 BRIMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


EXCEPTIONAL VALUES 


HIGH GRADE FURS 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
During January and February 


WERNER-PAZOLT CO. 


SECOND FLOOR 52 CHAUNCY ST. 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 


Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. ; 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 

_ ANDOVER, NH LA 8 

ee ae SS ee ae Se 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY f 


{including specia] courses to meet the gro demand 
Parish Assistants, Sunday- rs, work: 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to m 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, 
Liberal scholarship | pera en including Two Sum 
Sessions at The University of Chien: Trav 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious ucation 
Social tbo Institutes oaetes the ke ee 
Quarter open students schol , 
Apply to F. C. Sournworts, President. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
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